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Getting Superior Plants 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HE INTEREST in superior plants 

is perennial. The progressive 

gardener is never quite satisfied 

with what he has and is ever on 
the watch for improved varieties. To 
this ceaseless search for better plants 
must be attributed much of the value 
and beauty of modern gardens. As a 
matter of fact, gar- 
dening itself un- 
doubtedly began 
in the attempts of 
primitive man to 
protect and perpet- 
uate the plants that 
to him seemed de- 
sirable, and the 
practice continues 
to have these ob- 
jects as its chief in- 
centives. 

For ages the se- 
lection of new 
forms was largely a 
“haphazard proceed- 
ing. When a desir- 
able form appeared, 
it was separated 
from the rest and 
propagated, but no 
attempts were 
made to produce 
entirely new varie- 
ties. This came 
much later, after 
the laws that un- 
derlie plant im- 
provement were 
understood. Now the production of 
new forms is more certain. Long be- 
fore Darwin fixed attention upon 
variation in plants and its bearing up- 
on the evolution of species, it was well 
known that seeds from the best plants 
would produce progeny equal or supe- 
rior to their parents. A great many of 
the plants cultivated at present were 
originated in this way, each generation 
an improvement upon the preceding. 
This kind of improvement, however, 
has the unfortunate habit of running 
back to the original form if the plants 
are allowed to grow without care, los- 
ing their valuable characteristics, little 
by little, until the plants are essentially 
wild again. 


BY WILLARD N. CLUTE 


A more fertile source of new forms 
is found in the “sports” which most 
lants produce if given time enough. 
n this case the new plants may differ 
considerably from their parents. Some- 
times such “sports” originate from 
seeds ; sometimes they are produced 
from buds. The Wealthy Apple is said 


SILVERY LAVENDER PHLOX.—Phlox, argillacea 
Discovered and named by Willard N. Clute. 


to be an illustration of the first method 
and the Navel Orange of the second. 
The sport is similar to the ordinary 
variation except that the difference be- 
tween parent and offspring is usually 
eater, and the latter has a certain 
xity of type that prevents its running 
back to the type when left to itself. In 
the wild, however, sports seldom per- 
sist long, being submerged by plants 
of the ordinary type or reduced to the 
ranks by crossing with them. The 
reason that new forms seldom persist 
is that the common form is usually 
better adjusted to the region. When, 
as occasionally happens, the sport is 
better fitted to its environment, a far 
different situation may result. 


It grows native on the shores of Lake Michigan 


Hybridization, so frequently credited 
by the general public as the sole cause 
of improved varieties, is really only a 
means of combining desirable char- 
acteristics already in existence and sel- 
dom, if ever, results in anything abso- 
lutely new, though it may produce a 
new form, in the sense of a plant that 
possesses char- 
acters which are 
not all present in 
any other plant. 

It is very evident 
to the student of 
wild nature that 
still another source 
of new plants is fre- 
——, overlooked. 

ur country still 
abounds in showy 
species not yet in- 
troduced into our 
gardens, although 
they are often much 
more showy than 
the majority culti- 
vated there. Oc- 
casionally these 
find friends on the 
other side of the 
world while we send 
abread for our rari- 
ties. Undoubtedly 
many of them are 
capable of great 
improvement. One 
only has to recall 
the humble origin 
of many of our garden and greenhouse 
plants to be sure that this is so. 

But it is not alone the ordinary wild 
plants that are worth cultivating; 
they may also produce sports like the 
others, and the search for the more de- 
sirable of these may be made a fascinat- 
ing pursuit by the amateur. Careful 
search of this kind among British Ferns 
has resulted in an astonishing number 
of strange and beautiful forms. One 
never knows when he will come upon 
a new and desirable variety. In spe- 
cies extending over any considerable 
amount of territory differing as to 
soil and moisture, variations from the 
normal are very common. Many, of 
course, are insignificant and of no 
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value, but others may be worth a place 
in any garden. 

It commonly happens that when a 
noticeable variation is transferred to 
the garden, it goes on producing even 
greater variations of a similar kind; 
indeed, cultivation often seems to in- 
duce variation, even in plants that 
previously showed no signs of it. The 
reason for this is doubtless that the 
plants, finding themselves in a different 
environment, begin to make adjust- 
ments to meet it, and thus new forms 
a a 
: ntil a new form has proved its 
worth, it is useless to expect the nursery- 
man to take it up. He is too busy pro- 
ducing material of known commercial 
value to bother with forms whose 
peer is problematical. Such will 

ave to be brought to our attention by 
the amateur, who may often possess 
forms much superior to those in the 
ordinary catalogues. When one does 
discover anything of this nature, it 
would be a kindness if he would propa- 
gate it for the benefit of others. Then, 
by exchange or purchase, one could in 
time have a garden of considerable 
distinction. In this connection there 
comes to mind a Blood-leaved Peach 
that originated in my garden. The 
fruits are decidedly inferior and no 
nurseryman would think of listing it; 
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and yet the deep-red leaves which, un- 
like those of some red-leaved trees, 
retain their color all summer, make 
the trees very conspicuous and, in some 
situations, desirable. There is always 
more or less color in Peach leaves, and 
this form has probably arisen again 
and again. But suppose someone wanted 
a specimen: What nursery could supply 
it? : 

Among the more common ways in 
which plants — from the normal 
may be listed the following : 

Siems—Weeping forms, pyramid 
forms, trailing forms, or other depar- 
tures from the usual; larger, more 
vigorous or more rapidly growing 
varieties; unusual bark patterns or 
bark colors. 

Leaves—Different form or size; varie- 
gated ; cut-leaved forms or entire forms 
of those usually cut-leaved. 

Flowers—Double, larger, or more 
abundant; earlier, later, or more ex- 
tended blooming season; flowers of 
different color. 

Fruits—Larger; better flavored ; dif- 
a: more deeply, or more brightly 
colored; more abundant and more 
lasting. 

Many other variations will come to 
mind when one runs through the or- 
dinary catalogue. 





Wild Roses 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer] 


Each Wild Rose tree, a poem is, 
h petal is a line, 
But I must needs a fairy be 
To read its tracings fine, 
Writ with so beautiful a pen, 
In fragrance half divine. . 
—L. Ripley 


Though we have Roses with us more 
or less throughout the summer, June 
is pre-eminently the month of Roses, 
but this festival of Roses, to most 
pernony, calls to mind visions of a pro- 

usion of high-bred beauties, little 
thought being given to the wildwood 
sisters, beloved by poets and artists 
of yesterday. 
here are nowadays so many very 
beautiful choice varieties of Roses that 
are also inexpensive, that the culti- 
vation of Wild Roses is rarely 
attempted. Still there are among these 
poor relations, members that when 
removed from their impoverished sur- 
roundings, and given rich soil and 
intelligent care, amply repay for the 
attention, and do credit to the Rose 
family. Even in the waste places, 
where they have a struggle for their 
existence, the Wild Roses are beautiful 
and show unmistakable signs of their 
latent possibilities. Groups of our most 
common wild variety, the Pasture Rose, 
(Rosa humilis) when at the glory of its 
looming season, with the entwining, 
leafy branches dotted with myriads of 
dainty pink flowers, form a strikingly 
beautiful picture, well worthy of an 
artist’s brush. 

The Swamp Rose (Rosa Carolina), 

one of the most graceful and pictur- 





esque of our native Roses, is of bushy 
growth and throws out strong branches 
well supplied with sharp prickles and 
smooth leaves which are of a lighter 

een on the under side. The flower is 
arge and attractive, with pink petals 
and many bright golden stamens. As 
may be surmi from its common 
name, the species is an inhabitant of 
low, swampy areas. 

In gathering the beautiful pink 
blooms of the low-growing Meadow 
Rose (Rosa blanda), the danger of 
pre owe sharp, lacerating thorns 
is eliminated, for this species, (on this 
account sometimes known as the 
“Smooth Rose”), is practically thorn- 
less, a quality that will commend this 
large, fragrant Wild Rose to those whe 
do not see the beauty in Rose thorns, 
and who may not philosophize like Flor- 
ence J. Boyce, who says: 

It isn’t so much the way things are 

As the way we look at a thing. 

There ’re always the notes of a merry song 

For the voice that is ready to sing, 

And “ Roses have thorns” is a stupid cry 

For though it may all be 


so, 
I think we had better be telling the world 
That thorns have Roses, you know. 


We cannot expect to live our lives 
From all that is bitter apart, 
But each one knows when he has felt a thorn, 
From the pain it has left in his heart ; 
He doesn’t need us to tell him it’s there, 
oy Seca @ manien of wee; » 
e’d better be singing a paean cf hope, 
For thorns have Roses, you know. 


The wild brier, Dog Rose, (Rosa 
canina), so-called, it is said, because 
dogs show a fondness for the bright 
scarlet fruit, is a wayside straggler 
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which bears from June and well into 
July, pink or white blossoms. Shakes- 
peare refers to this variety as the 
‘Canker-bloom,” but the Wild Rose 
that he has immortalized is_ the 
exquisitely scented Eglantine or Sweet- 
brier (Rosa rubiginosa), in the familiar 
lines from Mid-Summer Night’s Dream : 


I know a bank whereon the wild Thyme blows, 
Where Oxlips and the nodding Violet grows, 
Sy over-canopied with lush Woodbine, 

ith sweet Musk-roses and with Eglantine. 


Spenser and Chaucer have also sung 
the praises of the fragrant Eglantine, 
whose small but numerous dainty 
flowers, highly aromatic leaves, and 
long enduring showy, red fruit, are 
some of its commendable and dis- 
tinguishing features. This beautiful 
species, introduced from Europe, has 
needed no urging to make itself quite 
at home on this side of the “great 
anal It has spread very rapidly and 

ome common in waste places and 
lanes. In parts of Oregon and some 
other western states, presumably from 
seeds brought by the early settlers from 
the eastern states, the Sweetbrier Rose 
has covered acres of land with its rank 
growth of slender, arching, prickle- 
covered branches, so matted as to 
seriously entangle sheep and damage 
their wool. Obviously, in such sections 
where “ familiarity boasts contempt,” 
the Sweetbrier is not considered a 
desirable plant to cultivate, but in 
other localities where it is not so com- 
mon, on account of its luxuriant, 
tangled manner of growth and sharp, 
repelling prickles, it is sometimes used 
with good and unusual effect as a hedge 
plant, and at the same time giving 
pleasure by the exquisite fragrance of 
its leaves and its great beauty when in 
bloom and when covered in autumn 
with bright red fruits that serve as 
food for the birds. 





The Manitoba Horticultural 











and Forestry Association 





From Mr. H. Downing, of Winnipeg, 
we are receiving interesting accounts 
of the meetings in that city, held by 
The Manitoba Horticultural and For- 
estry Association, Prof. F. W. Brodrick, 
President. The series was opened the 
evening of March 16. Following a 
supper, Thomas Jackson, florist, gave 
an address on Sweet Peas and Asters, 
followed by one on Gladiolus Growing, 
by Deputy Minister, S. C. Oxton. The 

eneral discussion of this, led by Prof. 
ford, developed divergent views as 

te any gain in earliness of bloom when 
Gladioli are first potted and then trans- 
planted to the open ground, and also 
as to whether the corms deteriorate. 
Robert Lloyd read a paper on Peonies. 

The noon meeting of March 24 began 
with a luncheon, after which Prof. H. 
C. Whellams spoke on Early Tomatoes, 
Sweet Corn, and Garden Peas. 

We gather from the reports that the 
social features of these occasions, and 
the variation in the hours of meeting, 


-are effectual in stimulating the attend- 


ance. 
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The Young Oak-Tree---An Idyl 


By WEsTBY EARNSHAW 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


TANDING, many years ago, beside 
an oak-tree, in a state of the 
Middle West, an ear was opened 
in me such as poets hear with, 

and I heard in murmurous lispings the 
rejoicing outflow of a very happy mood. 

It wasa youthful oak-tree, and not like 
the one of giant bole, standing knee- 
deep in fern in the field of Sumner-chase 
of Tennyson’s charming idyl, “The 
Talking Oak,” that held in its deeply 
wrinkled bosom the secrets of genera- 
tions of lovers whose trysts had been 
beneath its spreading boughs, and 
whose names were carved with signifi- 
cant involution in its bark. The years 
of this young oak were mostly before 
it, and the joy of life was fresh and 
full within it. Ii stood quivering with 
delight at its first crop of acorns. A 

entle breeze was playing with its 

ranches, and its leaves were dancing 
and glancing in the late-summer sun- 
= And thus the youthful oak-tree 
spake: 

“What a happy oak am I, rooted on 
this pleasant knoll where the sun shines 
on me all the day and every breeze of 
heaven awere my lithe and springy 
branches! hat lovely green tints 
my beautiful leaves! And here are 
my bonnie acorns, so large and plump! 
Who ever saw such beauties? And, 
now, I will hold fast my beautiful 
leaves and my bonnie acorns; not one 
shall fall ; and so shall I be the happiest 
oak in all the land!” 

As thus the youthful oak-tree spake, 
it seemed to quiver with delight. But 
presently the freshening breeze began 
to sway and toss its branches, and its 
leaves began to fly and its acorns to 
fall. The leaves were sent scurrying 
all over the hill, but the acorns la 
scattered about where they fell. 
little girl from an emigrant wagon 
passing at the time, picked up some 
and bore them away to the home her 
people were going to make in the 
Farther West. A sun-browned lad 
roaming near, and ready for any booty, 
seeing what the little girl had done, 
filled up his already bulging pockets 
with more of the acorns and took them 
to his home on a neighboring hill. I 
also gathered some and brought them 
East. And, somehow, they all reached 
the soil and grew. 

I stood beside that oak-tree on a later 
day. Years had passed and, though 
the oak-tree was still young, something 
of maturity seemed traced upon its 
shimmering brow. It was again gor- 
geous in its robe of green and was also 
again laden with acorns. And, again 
talking to itself, but with the note of a 
deeper, stronger joy, it spake on this 


wise: 
“What a happy oak am I! My 
leaves, in which I was so proudly decked 
in the long ago, have gone to carpet 
and soften the soil about my feet; and 
my acorns, whichI missed and mourned 
so much, have taken root and are 
growing, some in the East, and some 





in the West, and some on the neigh- 
boring hill. Each breeze that passes 
brings me greetings from near or far. 
And here I am laden with acorns again. 
These will I hold till they are filled 
with my life, and then let them go to 
take root and grow wherever God wills. 
Thus shall I live in wide relationship, 
and ever be as happy an oak asis in all 
the land.” 

Ah well, thought I, as I listened to 
these happy rustling ruminations, the 
young oak-tree is prowing up and only 
needs the touch of romance in witness- 
ing the pledges of happy lovers, and 
the memories of added years, to become 
as interesting as the old monarch of 
Sumner-chase. 

As I thus mused, an automobile came 
humming along the road on which the 
emigrant wagon had passed on the 

revious occasion. The car stopped 

y the oak-tree, and from it there 
alighted two stalwart young men and 
two engaging young women. The men 
were in the uniform of the A. E. F., 
with the insignia, one of a sergeant’s, 
the other of a top-sergeant’s rank, and 
the gold stripes telling of a year and a 
half’s oversea service ; and both looked 
like men in whom youthful enthu- 
siasm had had its baptism of fire and 
been annealed in the process. The 
women, also, looked like those in whom 
actual deep-hearted service had given 
sympathy and patriotic ardor the 
deeper tone of self-sacrifice. 

A voice from the group surprised me 
with the question: “Did your acorns 
grow?” “Yes,” I replied, knowing at 
once that the questioner was the little 
girl of the emigrant wagon of so long 
ago, “T have several nice young oaks 
about my place at Thorniknowe from 
the acorns I gathered that day. And 
did yours also grow ?”’ I asked in turn. 
“Yes, indeed,” she responded, with 
a warmth of tone as though some 
precious secret and rich gladness lay 
about the fact. “ You should just see 
how fine a grove we have from those 
acorns beside our home at Oaksby, as 
we name our place from the trees 
whose growth runs along with our life 
there. We have been East to meet my 
brother Jim and—er—his friend Jack, 
who have just returned from France. 
Jack also has some trees from the 
acorns he gathered that day. You can 
see them to the right of the big farm- 
house on the hill opposite.” 

Gazing at the youthful group, and 
shaping in my mind all the hints of the 
situation, I concluded that romance 
was already weaving its charming 
element with the young oak-tree’s story, 
and that another intense and tender 
story was intertwining with it. And 
what is a story good for, call it Idyl, 
Fable, or what you will, if it isn’t at 
heart a love story! 

But my musing ran the further strain, 
as though reading it graved in the 
expanding bark of the growing tree :— 
Under every true love story, and every 
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true life story, lies the deep truth of the 
young oak-tree’s experience, that, not 
in selfishly loving and holding, but in 
loving and giving, and loving ever more 
grandly, do life’s reai! wealth and happi- 
ness lie. 


How to Produce the Best 
Blooms for Exhibitions 


By MAURICE FULD, (In A. G. S. Program) 


There are two distimct climaxes in the joy 
of gardening. First: To have produced 
an entirely new variety of a flower yourselves. 
Second: To have produced by your own 
efforts and skill the most perfect flower, or 
in other words, a prize-winning specimen. It 
is but natural to assuezne that in order to 
accomplish this, all of the instructions as to 
the growing of a Gladiclus must be religiously 
observed. In addition we must use the 
maximum amount of fivod and a variety of it. 

Ground bone, muriate of potash and wood 
ashes are the fertilizers to use within the 
soil. Clay’s fertilizer, sulphate of ammonia 
and high grade superphosphate can be used 
on the surface, and just when the first bud 
swells an application of nitrate of soda will 
do wonders; but nitrate of soda is dangerous 
if used too liberally, for it will destroy the 
plant, and so it behoewves to use it rather in 
extremely small doses. The best way to 
apply it is to sow it dry on the surface, less 
than 4 teaspoonful to « plant, and then water 
it in. 

Flowers of deep shades can be made far 
more intense by the use of Scotch soot on 
the soil when the plant is half established ; 
also can one clarify the more delicate shades 
by the use of weak lime water during the 
opening of the flowers or a few days pre- 
viously. Stripes, which often mar the 
brilliancy of colors, can thereby be entirely 
removed. But there is just one other trick 
connected with the gnowing of an exhibition 
flower, and that is to show a spike where all 
or most of the flowers are open at one time. 
There are but few varieties which do 
this naturally and so this is very important 
to know. Here is the wrinkle: 

Wait until the spike is well advanced and 
the bottom buds are just opening. Remove 
one or two of the tap buds very carefully; 
then place a brown paper band around the 
bottom for shade, leaving it on for a few 
days with the top exposed to the sun. In 
this way you will get all the flowers out at 
once. 

Another method is to cut the spike when 
the first bud shows color, to remove the two 
top buds and to place it in a vessel of water 
and store it in absolwtely dark place, where 
no light can reach the flower. In three to 
four days every flower has opened while 
none has wilted. There is one disadvantage, 
though, with this method, that the color is 
nowheres near as brilliant as if it had opened 
outdoors. 

To produce a waving stem on a stiff variety 
follow this suggestion: Cut the spike with 
the first bud showing color during the bright 
sunny hours of the day, and allow it to 
practically wilt by piacing it directly after 
cutting on the grass exposed to the sun for 
about half an hour. Then place it in cool 
water and a cool place for a day. The effect, 
I am sure, will be a revelation to you. 

It is the little details in the growing of 
flowers which make t{1e pastime so fascinating 
and repays us for ail the efforts we exert, 
and yet were ii twice as difficult to grow 
flowers, we should siill enjoy it and wrestle 
with it. 

Note sy THe Eprror—Flower growers are more 
and more taking an inturest in the shows, and con- 

uently are interested to know how to grow exhi- 
bition bloom. The suggestions above are useful, but 
they need not be taken 2: the only way to do it. Each 


grower will study out hrs own methods best adapted 
to his local conditions ard circumstances. 
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“* Hie who sows the ground with eure and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Accuracy vs. Quantity 


A wise old saw has it that tinere are “more potatoes ir a 
crooked row than in a straight one.” Which we suppose is 
another way of making sport af the particular people who 
lay out their planting operations with mathematical pre- 
cision. Now we would not have it understood that we are 
not particular, and when any of our good friends visit us, they 
can see quickly that our rows are laid out to a line and 
not by guess, but we would point out that some people are 
particular to the point of nonsense, and waste a lot of valu- 
able time and energy over trivial and unnecessary things. 

When we were in the early twenties we took some 
special engineering work in a university including free- 
hand drawing. No limit was set on time and the marking 
was only on quality of work turned out. The man who 
completed his work in a short time got no better marks 
than the fellow who took four times as long for the same 
quality of work. Now while this might do all right in an 
educational institution, it surely would not work in‘practical 
business affairs. Quantity of production is as important 
as quality. But, again, let it not be understood that we 
would decry the value of quality. 

We are sticklers for accuracy, but not to the point of cur- 
tailing production. If errors creep into any piece of work, 
it need not condemn the work. We know of plenty of 
people who make accuracy a fad and carry it to the point 
of supreme nonsense. Production, (that is, quantity of 
work), is of the utmost importance, and extreme accuracy 
is altogether secondary. If a scientific word is misspelled 
or mispronounced, it may jar the exact sensibilities of the 
scientific or technical stickler, but it does not annoy the man 
who works by the common-sense rule; and we may say 
further that it is the common-sense man who is the back- 
bone of society, of the world at large, and of future progress. 

We are all striving toward perfection. Some, indeed, are 
striving in a mighty crude way, to say the least, and quite 
unconsciously, but still all striving. But why strive for a 
perfection which is unobtainable to the extent of limiting 
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quantity of output? Perhaps the reader will say we are 
commercial. We will not admit it. If, in the practical 
work-world, a man is judged by the results which he can 
show for his labor, so in the spiritual world a man will be 
judged by what he has acquired. This does not refer to 
how much money he has in the bank or how rich in land or 
chattels, but what progress he has made toward developing 
his individual faculties. The man who strives for an in- 
finitesimal perfection and neglects the broader opportunity 
for acquirement of good qualities, even though they may 
be crude, is only a technical mistake, and fails far short of 


what a man might be. 
MADISON COOPER 





Provide a Flower Kindergarten 


If parents, who have country places, and children, will 
set aside, whenever possible, a small plot of ground for a 
child’s garden, they will afford great pleasure to the child 
and a lasting benefit. 

When I was a lad of eight or ten years, my father gave me 


. such a garden and I well remember the pleasure and pride I 


had in making and tending it and watching the growth and 
development of the plants from the time I sowed the seed. 
From that time I have always had a garden, now some 
seventy years. 

Of course to begin with the parent can help dig the 
ground, :and form the little flower beds and walks around 
them, amd help in the sowing and planting, all being in- 
structive to the child. 

It is not too late to start such a garden now and sow 
some Zimnia, Shirley Poppy, Nasturtium, Aster seed, 
etc., and enjoy the results. 

JAMES R. PITCHER 





Flower lovers, who may be interested in one particular 
flower, may be disappointed this month in not seeing a de- 
partment: devoted to their particular favorite, but they 
should nit be too critical for the reason that although this 
number has comparatively few departments, it is filled with 
the best ‘of literature on floral subjects. Clute’s “ Getting 
Superior Plants,” Mrs. Hammond’s’ “ Wild Roses,” Earn- 
shaw’s Itlyl, Odds and Ends, Blaschka’s Glass Flowers, Mrs. 
Austin’s Talks, The American Iris Society department, 
The Utica Garden Club, Wayside Ramblings and numerous 
notes on general floral subjects ought to satisfy the most 
fastidious flower lover. 





We hear some dissatisfaction expressed with the transpor- 
tation and other charges which accrue to imports of flower 
stocks from Europe. It would seem that there must be a 
considerable tendency to retain war time charges. There 
is surely no reason for it, as transportation rates, espe- 
cially on west bound traffic, ought to be very low at this 
time. We hear of imports where these charges amount to 
20% or more of the value of the goods, and those who im- 
port stocks must remember that this should be considered 
in estimating costs, delivered in this country. 





The suggestion by Mr. Issenhuth on page 115 is worthy 
of earnest consideration by those who are interested in 
making catalogues and by all flower growers who are in- 
terested in having accurate descriptions and complete clas- 
sifications, and in keeping such up todate. To make the 
plan workable it would only be necessary to have complete 
co-operation by all interested parties. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 











Permanents and Fillers 


Recently I have been planning some 
apple or rather, extending 
some earlier plantings, and the custom 
of planting late bearing trees, per- 
manents, some 35-40 ft. apart, and some 
early bearing fillers in the lines between 
to increase the number of trees per 
acre and the consequent crop for the 
first fifteen or twenty years, is as easily 
adapted to ornamental plantings. Par- 
ticularly is this the case in the home 
grounds, where each year the interest 
increases, and as the first beds of shrubs 
or flowers become established and de- 
mand less care, new plantings are laid 
out each successive year. y are 
we satisfied to consider the effect of a 
shrubbery even four or five years hence ; 
we plant thickly for the immediate ef- 
fect, and for most of us that is the end, 
whereas, in many cases, as the plants 
become crowded, half, or even more, 
might well be removed and form the 
basis for another planting. 

Each spring I go on a little p t- 
ing trip about the place, and note here 
a Forsythia that is becoming crowded, 
a Mock Orange, self-sown, that has 
assumed some size, perhaps some Lilac 
suckers of unneeded height, or trailin 
Roses that rooted at the tips, and wi 
these well-grown specimens I can com- 
pose a new screen, or decoration for 
immediate effect, with a satisfaction 
that my thin pocket-book does not allow 
with n -grown material. And to 
this small line of old-stand-bys I add 
each year new shrubs in small inex- 

sive sizes, so that, as the years go 

y, my possibilities of new combinations 
increase. Some years ago Barberries and 
Lilacs were my sole source of supply. 
Now I have some Viburnums, Honey- 
suckles, Philadelphus, Kerria, odd seed- 
lings of many kinds, and even a Laurel 
or two, all available for an immediate 
effect, and however much we may want 
variety of foliage masses, few experi- 
ments are more satisfactory than to 
blot out an ~ view with one 
well-developed bush carefully placed. 

But I wander from my theme of 
permanents and fillers, though to be 
sure I look upon these commonplace 
things as merely temporary fillers, the 
uninteresting substance of an effect 
that will in time reveal new points of 
interest, or an entirely different compo- 
sition. 

Just as in the flower garden, Peonies, 
Irises, Phloxes, Gas Plants, and certain 
perennials need some years to become 
established, while C themums, 
Asters, and of course annuals, will all 

ive a good effect if used as fillers the 

rst season, so in the shrubbery the 
slower growing things should be given 
a little extra care and space, the quick- 
growing ones receive the necessary 
yen back until at length they may 
entirely removed. Both manner of 
growth and the first expense of varie- 
ties influence me in making this dif- 
ferentiation between my two classes: 
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all Evergreens are slow, though the 
Japanese Cedars, (retinispora), are 
cheap by comparison with other slow 
growers (and also rather short lived), 
the lovely Japanese Maples are slow, 
Lilacs are not too speedy, and the fas- 
cinating Evonymus alatus belongs here 
also ; in fact it seems that only with age 
do we get a really picturesque and dis- 
tinctive growth character in shrubs, 
and, as with people, character, even if 
it be a bit bizarre, is worth appreciation. 

The selection of the permanent mate- 
rial is largely a matter of personal taste, 
the individual’s ability to visualize a 

icture in the future, but in the use of 

lers experienced observation helps a 
lot, though I must acknowledge that 
species grow very differently under 
varying conditions. 

Some fillers are typically of light and 
slender growth, some never attain any 
— but form a real ground-cover, 
w others may be used solely because 
of their rapid inc , their low cost, 
or short life. In a border plantation 
of forest Pines we may use White 
Birch, or Locust, with such an under- 
pleating of Virburnums or broad-leaved 

vergreens as weg fsa the eye, and 
often Flowering Dogwood, or Apples, 
are introduced for the beauty of their 
spring bloom, while in a small scale 
planting of dwarf Evergreens, bulbs, 
dwarf Phloxes or similar perennials are 
just the thing to give it a finished and 
settled aspect. It is wholly a matter 
of —— the really fine things 
at proper distances for full develop- 
ment and interplanting plants of less 
permanency that will not injure the 
others by too rampant growth of either 
root or stalk. 

Among the shrubs, Kerria, Dwarf 
Roses, Rhus aromatica, Xanthorrhiza, 
or Pachysandra and Myrtle are true 
ground covers, and in more gentle 
climes than my own, one may, on 
occasion, try Heaths and Heathers, or 
the evergreen Mahonia and many more. 
I have used big Privet, Fo ias, and 
Cornus for substance, but always with 
the fear that they will not be cut-back 
in later years sufficiently to suit my 
visioned picture. As Evergreens in 
winter attract our attention, so in 
earliest spring before the garden is a 
flare of color, the shrubs receive their 
meed of appreciation, and as I go back 
and forth and here and there, few in- 
deed are the plantings that show any 
indications of care in plan and upkeep. 
For the most part they are mere masses 
of vegetation, overgrown perhaps and 
leggy, or again left to the intelligence 
of an itinerant choreman, each shrub 
a mass of ugly stubbs, crippled in their 
attempt to work out their own destiny, 
shorn of their individuality, eye-sores 
to all true lovers of nature and the art 
of gardening. 


Our Wayside Ramblings Department 
this month contains a greater variety 
of matter than for some time. This 
department has proved to be one of 
our most interesting and useful feat- 
ures, and it should be utilized even more 
largely ~ readers for the conveying of 
facts and information to other growers. 
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At the American Rose Society’s Show in 
Boston, April 6-10, liectures were given that 
show the varied amd practical trend of in- 
terest in the Rose world. 

Mr. Robert Pyle spoke on Rose gardens 
in this country and abroad. The slides 
showed those womierful French gardens, 
The Bagatelle and The Roserie de I’Hay, 
and also the American Rose Society's test 
gardens in the Umited States at Hartford, 
ate Minneapolis, Minn., and Portland, 


gon. 

A richly illustrated lecture on “The Rose 
in America” was given by Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland, who treated both public and pri- 
vate gardens. 

Mr. Chas. H. Toiity recounted his trip to 
different Rose gardiens of France and other 
countries last summer. He made an inter- 
esting comparison of their conditions with 
ours, and dwelt on recent introductions that 
should prove of value to our own gardens. 

New England outdoor culture of the Rose 

was handled more: particularly by Mr. Wm. 
N. Craig. The treatment was minute and 
most ical. 
The series of lectures was concluded by 
Mr. B.S. Letson, disigner and decorator, on 
“Flower Arrangements in the Home.” He 
gave illustrations with Roses furnished by 
Mr. Thomas Rolanil, of Nahant. 

An interesting feature of the show was 
the placing of display cards naming and 
recommending varieties of Roses adapted to 
New England conditions. This idea and the 
subjects of the wurious lectures ought to 
prove suggestive far other shows of any kind 
of flowers. 





REGISTRATION 
The following Risse has been offered for 
registration and passed upon by the Registra- 
tion Committee : 
Name—Silver Wedduig. 
Class—Hybrid Tea. 
Parentage of Rose—phelia Sport. 
10n : 
abn of plant —Samee as Ophelia. 
“ - ong lh fol —Cream colored foliage, red 
‘Vresdom of growth and hardiness- Free grower. 
wer. 





Flow Flo: 
C ia Flower. 
"Fragrance and bud=-Same as Ophelia 
ragrance an e as 
Same as € phelia. 
Freedom of bloom and lasting quality—Same as 


foli Rees x rthe + aH _— "> 
‘0 su; cher 4 

heaton ie market having this very distinctive | 
pretty foliage. . 

Offered for registration by Albert F. Amling Com- 
pany. 

If no objection to such registration is filed 
with the Secretary of the Society within 
three weeks after his publication, the regis- 
tration will become permanent. 

Joun C. WisTER, Secretary 


Not long since we wrote a note sug- 
gesting the hope that our spring-like 
winter would be followed by a summer- 
like spring. When we suggested that, 
we had no thought that it could occur, 
but the seeming impossible often hap- 
a. and this year the spring in 

orthern New York is surely summer- 
like. Although rainfall is greatly 
deficient and vegetation has suffered 
for lack of moisture, surely no more 
beautiful weather can hardly be im- 
agined than the sixty days ending 


ay 24th. Not only has the air been 
clear with an unusually high propor- 
tion of sunny days, but the temperature 


has averaged high for the time of year. 
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(Written exresly for The Flewer Grower} 
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A GLADNUT’S DREAM 


It was Indian Summer or Autumn when 
Captain Asher Carter Baker answered the 
call of Glory and went to War to fight 
Schwaben who had Ruffled America. 

The Jmmensity of the Large Buff the Pride 
of Hillegom pulled on Miss U. S. A. had 
made him Scarlet. 

Mary Fennell, a picture of Loveliness, with 
a Pink Blush on her Bonny. face, bade him 
goodby, handing him an American Beauty, 
which was Golden Measure. 

Arriving with Chicago White, he met Willie 
Wigman and Helen Franklin who took him 
to the Gayety, where they saw Master Wietse 
and Ida Van in the Fireking. 

Sitting in a box were Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
Mrs. Francis King, and Hazel Grossman, with 
a Sulphur Glow on their faces when they saw 
whom he was with. 

One had on a hat trimmed Bright Red, one 
Peach Rose, and: the other Purple Glory. 

They said Alice Tiplady had a tint of yellow 
and that Marie Kunderd was some baby! 

A Mottled Beauty, with a Pink Blotch on 
her Pastella face, was the picture of Elegance. 

Joe Coleman and Anthony B. Kunderd, with 
a look of Adoration on their faces, kept their 
eyes with Intensity on Zuelma. (Oh Boy!) 

A Messenger gave them all tickets to see 
Mary Pickford in the Gipsy Queen. With 
Smiles on their faces they started for the 
Attraction and then hastened to the depot. 

Leaving King Smoke in the Twilight, El 
Capitan, aboard the Crescent Queen, passed 
through the Pride of Goshen, where he saw 
Governor Hanly, with a Violet Beauty on his 
arm, standing in the Afterglow. 

Going al the Majestic, he watched the 
Moonbeams shining on the Seafoam as he 
crossed the Aflantic, the North Star shining 
above him. 

Arriving in France at Dawn, he was met 
by General Pershing and introduced to Le 
Marechal Foch, Conspicuous in all the Grandeur 
of his uniform Jmmaculee. ; 

The Prince of Wales, a Gay Boy dressed in 
Silver Lace, a Red Cigar in his mouth, was 
also there. 

After Peace was declared, he visited Lene 
Graetz in Deutschland, and later saw the 
Glory of Holland. 

Leaving Bordeaux on the Empress of India, 
he met Jean Dieulafoy, Evelyn Kirtland and 
Bertrex, and returned to America with Mrs. 
Watt. 

_ After a visit at Niagara, El Capitan arrived 
home at Kunderd’s Glad Farm, realizing it 
was all a Dream. 

Goodnight ! 

C. M. Stroup 


THE FLORIST’S WIFE— 
ONE DAY’S ACTIVITIES 


So many people seem to think a man has 
struck a soft spot when he turns florist, that 
I should like to give some idea of at least 
one morning’s work. 

Sentimentally inclined women have said to 
me, “Oh, Mrs. A., don’t you find your work 
here just too perfectly delightful, living with, 
and working over, and tending all these 
lovely flowers? Seems to me I'd just love it!” 

“Yes,” I answer, “you've said something! 
Begin extra early in the morning all the 
year round; help mind the greenhouse fires, 
especially when it’s freezing; don’t mind 
fuel bills, fertilizer, rheumatism when work- 
ing out in the damp ground, or similar 
yy it is, as you say, ‘perfectly delight- 

‘u oe ” 

The same as in all businesses, there are all 
kinds and conditions of people to deal with, 
some agreeable, polite and considerate, and 


some with no manners worth speaking about, 
— an inveterate dislike for paying their 
ills. 

To illustrate: One morning lately my hus- 
band and I were running the greenhouses 
ourselves, hired help often being unobtainable 
these days. He was busy as usual, weeding 
the Sprengeri, when two stout women, evi- 
dently near relations, came in, each bringing 
a horde of offspring of both sexes and of 
various ages and sizes. 

While the two mothers were dickering 
with my husband about buying some small 
plants, one child, the youngest, about two 
years old, which one of the women carried 
in her arms, grabbed a fine Enchantress Car- 
nation, pulling its head off, throwing it down, 
and immediately reaching for another, the 
mother making no demur. Everyone knows 
the price of Carnations at this season, and 
these were my husband’s special pride, he 
having done extra well with them this year. 

While this was going on, two other children, 
of seven and nine, tore across the Plumosus, 
and seized, one a Calla Lily, and the other a 
long leaf and stem of it, and commenced 
“hostilities in Flanders” on each other. 

Three others devoted themselves to the 
rabbit pens, (we kept rabbits and also chickens 
then), and ed to sic their fox terrier 
onto the rabbits, to the animals’ great terror. 

Hearing through the window all this jazz 
music, I ran out to reconnoitre, nearly falling, 
as the left heel of my shoe was loose, and 
found another kid also molesting a mother 
hen and her brood, to their great alarm, 
under a coop in the yard. Stopping the up- 
roar as best I could, I went after the last 
child, of about three or four, who had made 
a bee line for a bed of particularly showy 
Sna ms, (no, I mean Antirrhinums; 
florists always do love highfalutin names!), 
and was proceeding to decapitate part of the 
—— flowers and trample the rest under 

‘oot. 

I carefully shepherded this herd of wild 
animals until the parents had deliberately 
finished paying a dime for a small plant. 
Then they marched down the street to visit 
a rival florist! History so far has not re- 
vealed how they got along there. 

N. B.—While I was outside, the pudding 
I was making was badly burned, and the 

irretrievably so. 

Then I felt one must go into the green- 
house and visit friend husband to see how 
he was taking it all. He looked at me, and 
I at him, and we grinned; it all seemed so 
funny afterwards. But I heard something 
said, (or thought I did), and although I should 
not like to prove it on a stack of Bibles, it 
sounded remarkably like “d——!” 


ARLINGTON 
RETAILING OUTDOOR FLOWERS 


Usually the purchaser stands helpless 
while flower prices are fixed by others. Al- 
though growers and retailers differ at times, 
the rest of us pay what they finally determine. 

h winter and early spring they 
agree. Production under glass is limited, 
and the stores can dispose of the .output, 
which, in fact, often falls below their needs. 
Any oversupply is temporary and most often 
confined to this or that particular flower. 

In summer, however, when popular flowers 
like Peonies, Phlox, Asters, Sweet Peas and 
Gladioli bloom freely in the open, the dealers 
are more likely to fall out. The florist, used 
to winter prices, and trying to cover store 
rent, packing, delivery and so on, is loath to 
handle these flowers at any price low enough 
to move the whole crop, whereupon grower 
and public suddenly develop an identity of 
interest. 
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Florists have complained that growers now 
become retailers or else reduce prices so 
much that only the guerilla florists of stall 
ane street corner can handle the output ; but 
the public asks, ‘“‘ Must the flowers be wasted 
merely because the regular stores will not 
carry them?” Let the public revel in sum- 
mer’s abundance of a few kinds of inex- 
pensive flowers. Everyone expects this in 
the case of certain fruits and vegetables at 
the height of the season. The public ought 
to have its innings once in a while. 

If the grower undersells at a given time 
the very stores to which he is wholesaling, 
certainly that is bad business ethics. If, 
however, the stores are not willing to handle 
the abundant summer supply at prices low 
enough to dispose of it, and the grower sells 
it to other dealers who will, this is the pub- 
lic’s opportunity, the greater good of the 
greater number. 

In the florists’ business, as in so many 
others, there is a natural and inevitable 
seasonal dullness. One in a good position to 
judge told the writer that in a certain large 
city not four of the best flower stores paid 
expenses during the summer. I do not sup- 
pose that this condition can be overcome 
wholly. 

During the coming summer, however, a 
special point might be made of pushfng the 
sale of those very flowers that have occasioned 
the difficulty. Feature them in the windows, 
rule out delivery, omit expensive packings, 
and sell cheaply enough to hold the trade. 
It pays to get buyers in the habit of coming 
to the store the year round, and it also pays 
to keep them confident that they can buy as 
cheaply there as elsewhere. 

We have been passing through ‘a period in 
which the wishes and tastes of the pur- 
chasing public have been often ignored and 
sometimes defied, but good business men are 
now pointing out that the time has come 
again to study the demand and try to meet 
it. 

PURCHASER 


CONTROLLING ROSE PESTS 


In re “Rose Pest,” by Mrs. W. A. Carson, 
in the September number: None of the 
Rose pests described in The American Rose 
Annual for 1916, which is considered com- 
plete, have habits of feeding that would 
leave the stems girdled as described. From 
the description as furnished, one would be 
led to believe that it had happened but once. 
If that is the case the damage might have 
been done by some fruit tree girdler stopping 
on its way, or might have been just the 
variation of feeding of one of the Rose 
curculios which damage buds, hips, and bud 
stems by eating holes in them. Also I have 
known grasshoppers to girdle bud stems of 
Chrysanthemums as a variation in their 
method of feeding, so that a grasshopper 
may be the culprit in this case. Spraying 
the bushes with arsenate of lead spray made 
by mixing 2 pounds of arsenate of lead with 
50 gallons of water, will effectually control 
any insect that eats any part of the Rose. 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 





IRIS—IDION 


This beautiful Iris, which, for all I know, 
may have come over in the Mayflower, can 
be purchased at retail at a price of fifteen 
cents for a lot of one twelfth dozen roots. 
Amidst all this discussion of the wonderful 
new varieties, some of which are beautiful 
but shy bloomers, others large but lacking 
substance, others a mere nightmare of colors, 
etc., etc., and all costing like time, let me put 
in a word for the beautiful, medium-sized, 
strong-growing, free-flowering old Idion. I 
like it, especially when in bloom alongside 
Queen of May. Who wants an Iris as big as 
a cabbage, anyway ? And on a staik as tallasa 
Sunflower? Or with colors hashed and 
splashed ad infinitum ? 
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Would not some of our mad scramble to 
test out all new varieties better be put into 
effort to get our color combinations by 
arrangements of some of the sure-fire, 
medium-sized, healthy growers, in beds or 
rows, if we have room, if not, then 
of individual piants? 

I hope I have committed no breach of 
conduct in thus raising my voice in behalf of 
something old and “common,” and I especially 
Sooo Gat” Mr. H. W. Groschner will let me 
alone. I do not care what he does to my 
brother, Mr. B. C. Auten, who comes from 
Missouri, and whose views do not always co- 
incide with mine, but when I strike something 
that starts the overtones, I do not want some 
one else to bust the strings. Therefore, let 
— speak a word unchallenged for good old 

ion. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





IRISES—KOCHII AND CRIMSON KING 


Regarding the apparent controversy be- 
twecn Mr. Groschner and The Glad Philoso- 
pher as to the distinction between Kochii and 
Crimson King, which seems to be more of an 
agreement than a controversy, I quote from 
a letter received from Mrs. J. Dean of Moneta, 
California, dated June 3, 1918, in bad toa 
letter of inquiry regarding purple Iri 

The way our am Lena we received 


the al i Weta = ao comsce, 
we —is: We Sood resembling 
ea, Crimson King 


be as poe eh a ib. as ~~~ King. 
A. believe tik pee ive increases Senter 


Atropurpurea, and in 
= most_satisfact Tris wel ave for this 


climate (California), of arich, 
color and almost a perpetual bloomer here. 

The above would seem to justify The Glad 
Philosopher’s statement that Kochii and 
Crimson King are not synonymous, and also 
bear out Mr. Groschner’s claim that Crimson 
King may probably be better adapted for 
California than for the colder Northern and 
Eastern sections. 

Personally, I like Kochii a little the better of 
the two, and the differences between them 
being slight, as Mr. Groschner and The Glad 
Phil agree, there seems to be little 
necessity for growing both in the same col- 
lection, unless it be a large one. 


H. G. READING 


IRIS AUREA 


This is a beautiful species from the Hima- 
layas, and has deep golden-yellow flowers. I 
have bought what was supposed to be this 
variety a number of times, but got either 
Ochroleuca sulphurea or Pseud-acorus, and 
had to import it from England before I got 
the true variety. 

The Ochroleuca sulphurea is of the same 
form of growth and shape of flower as Aurea, 
but Pseud-acorus is quite different, both in 
shape cf flower and of plant. 

At a flower show at University Farm, mid- 
way between Minneapolis and St. Paul, I saw 
Pseud-acorus shown as Aurea. 


WILLIs E. FRYER 


IRIS—CATERINA 


Referring to Mr. Sturtevant’s query in the 
January FLOWER GROWER, concerning my 
impatience with the Iris Caterina, I will say 
that my reasons were stated plainly in a 
former issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. The 
evidence is overwhelmingly against Caterina 
for general cultivation. Even if Caterina 


were of miraculous beauty, it is such an un- 
satisfactory variety that it is nothing less 
thana “lemon” and a “ mollycoddle” among 
Irises because it has to be petted or coddled. 
Let the connoisseur attempt to grow such 
poky things as Caterina. Black Knight and 
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others; but for general cultivation, varieties 
should be chosen that have some “ get up” 
about them, are “on the spot” and “make 
good” by earning their board. The vision 
of glory that Mr. Sturtevant mentions, seen 
when the slanting rays of the sun touch the 
flowers of Caterina, can be seen on other 
Irises that are dependable and satisfactory 
in every way. 
H. W. GROSCHNER 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








If Zeus chose us a King of Flowers in his mirth, 
He would call to the Rose and royally crown it ; 

For the Rose, ho! the Rose, is the crown of the earth 
And the light of the plants that are growing upon it. 


—Anonymous. 

It is generally conceded that the Rose 
has the pre-eminent right to be re- 
gute as the reigning monarch of 
owerdom, and that the title, “Queen 
of Flowers,” was worthily bestowed. 
Being queen, she should always be 
accorded royal treatment, and given 
every chance to display her regal 
charms. Excepting those kinds that 
are best adapted for garden decoration, 
such as the climbing and dwarf Poly- 
anthas, the glory of the Rose is in its 
individual blooms, and so it usually 
appears to the best advantage when 
used singly in an appropriate, simple 
vase, or in harmonious combination 
of three or five blooms, for it is a fact 
experiment will make quite apparent 
that when few flowers comprise a bou- 
quet, an odd number of units compose 
more artistically than an even number. 





No flower gives so much in return 
for care and attention as does the Rose, 
and no flower resents neglect and inat- 
tention more. To grow fine Roses you 
must love Roses to the extent that you 
will take delight in learning every de- 
tail of their culture and cheerfully carry 
it out. That there are details to learn 
is suggested by the fact that about 
every good book on Rose culture has a 
Calendar of Operations covering every 
month of the year. Rose-growing is 
not a lazy person’s hobby. If I were 
an employer of men, I should not hesi- 
tate to reserve my most responsible 
position for the man who had demon- 
strated that he could produce fine 
Roses. I should know that he had the 
qualifications of painstaking thorough- 
ness and perseverance. 





Probably nothing is more important 
in growing Roses successfully than 

ood soil. “Any old place” will not 

o as a location for a Rose-bush. Our 
queen is a true aristocrat and demands 
a luxurious standard of living. Indeed, 
for most varieties the ground can 
hardly be made too rich, the ideal soil 
being a deep, heavy loam, black and 
greasy in appearance 

The late Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, cele- 
brated English rosarian and author of 
an excellent work, “The Book of the 
Rose,” in a ae! on soils, tells this 
joke on himself. He says: “On one 
occasion, when dining at a friend’s 
house, I had plum pudding handed me, 
of the modern type, very rich, strong 
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and greasy. I declined it, but regarded 
it curiously and with interest, my 


thoughts wandering elsewhere. My 


hostess, noticing my earnest gaze, 
asked me if I saw anything the matter 
with it. Without thinking, and nat- 
urally with some unfortunate results, 
I blurted out the truth, ‘Oh, no, I was 
thinking what rare stuff it would be to 
grow Roses in!” 





The most gorgeous little Rose garden 
I know of is located where there was 
= a cow-stable yard, and the soil far 
—_ than a spade can reach is nat- 
ly as black as your hat. Notwith- 
aaling this ideal condition, the owner 
digs in occasionally bone-meal, sheep 
manure, hoof parings from a horse- 
shoeing shop, soot, etc., besides ap- 
plying soapsuds and weak manure 
water at frequent intervals during the 
blooming season. The extremity of 
rich treatment the Rose delights in 
would be likely to kill an Iris or ruin a 
Peony. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Preventing Winterkilling of 
Foxgloves—Canterbury Bells 


We have received another interesting 
reply to Mrs. Guy Long’s recent inquiry: 


“Plant Foxgloves in ridges three or four 
inches higher than the surrounding ground, 
and give no mulch except the leaves that 
fall around them. My own flower garden is 
pretty well drained. When the plants are 
through blooming, I cut the seed stalks and 
throw them in a rich, shady place. They 
come up and grow bloom, both in sun and 
shade. They are fine to grow in shade, and 
I have lovely ones in my perennial 
In earlier years I tried for a long time to 
grow them as I do now—so that I could cut 
armloads every day. 

“I read of the yellow, and have tried to 
get them, but have failed so far. In time 
they will enter my garden, and I shall try to 
make them stay, for Foxgloves are my 
favorites while they last. 

“Then I love the Canterbury Bells, espe- 
cially the white and the pink. They will 
sometimes disappear. When I am very 
desirous of one, just there, I lay two bricks, 
not too close, and a pane of glass over them. 
Just a little protection is needed sometimes 
to keep rains from beating them down, or 
the sun from scalding them, between rainy 
spells. 

“I never have too many Foxgloves or 
Canterbury Bells.” 

Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIL) 


We are in receipt of prize list for the 
Toronto Horticultural Society’s Peony 
Show for June 16th and 17th, 1921. It 
is a very attractive list and ought to 
bring out a large number of entries. 
Exhibitors from the States are invited 
by the management. Provision is made 
for the novice amateur class, the regu- 
lar amateur class and the advanced 
amateur class, as well as the open class. 
We commend the division of prizes so 
fully and the fact that each class is 
divided into several different prizes, the 
exhibitor of the very best stock not 
being given the lion’s share, as in many 
shows. All of the more important 
classes should be divided into at least 
three places, and sometimes four or 
five prizes should be given for a class. 
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The Value to Horticulture of Blaschka’s Glass Flowers 


By ARTHUR C. NUTT 


E STORY of the glass flowers 
will be told over and over, but 
fortunate is he who can hear it 
from the lips of Miss Mary Lee 

Ware, who knows it best, and who told 
it at the Boston meeting of the Woman’s 
National Farm and Garden Association. 
These miracles of art were originally 
intended to serve the strictly intellectual 

urposes of science, and that they do, 
ae there is no other imitation of nature 
so faithful; and yet the method of 
their uction and the beauty of 
their form and coloring give them an 
extraordinary esthetic value to many 
whose attitude is not at all the scientific 


one. 

Leopold Blaschka was of the fourth 
generation of a family remarkable for 
their work in gold, silver, and glass. 
From Venice they had removed to 
Bohemia, where Leopold and his son 
were both born, but these settled in 
Dresden. The father is now dead, but 
Rudolph survives. 

These men had made of colored glass 
certain representations of small marine 
animals. Universities in Europe had 
found these so faithful in their imitation 
of nature that they were added to 
biological museums, where they could 
be studied at all times. Harvard ac- 
quired a few of them. 

In the development of the great 
Agassiz Museum, it was planned to 
erect one great section for botany, and 

ifts were solicited for that purpose. 

if. Goodale, impressed by the glass 
reproductions of marine life, fancied 
that plants and flowers might be done 
as well. He visited the Blaschkas in 
Germany, and asked them to undertake 
a few. They declined, but admitted that 
formerly they had actually done some- 
thing in this line. The only ones that 
they had kept for themselves, however, 
had been given visiting children for 
laythings, and but few remained. 
hese few, however, so charmed Prof. 
Goodale that he redoubled his efforts, 
and the artists finally consented to 
resume the work. 

After some engagements of a pre- 
liminary nature, Harvard University 
retained their entire services from the 
year 1888. As it was the first insti- 
tution to give them ce gy 
recognition, they loyally refused, later, 
offers of twice as much compensation 
from German ones. 

The observations on which their re- 
productions have been based, were 
obtained from the study of American 
flora wn as specimens in European 
botanical gardens, plants raised them- 
selves from seed forwarded from 
America, and drawings and notes made 
by Rudolph during two trips to the 

ew World. 

The work is all done at the artist’s 
own house, with tools apparently very 
crude. Precautions are taken to avoid 
jar in the building, and doors and 
windows are closely shut to prevent 


draft. Miss Ware, who has watched 
Rudolph Blaschka at work, describes 
his manual dexterity as beyond com- 


prehension. The leaf of tree or shrub, 
in its green of spring or glow of autumn, 
comes forth under the manipulation of 
this man as from the hand of a god. 
In ten minutes it is there. Many break 
in the process or in transit, but even 
the tree in nature loses itsleaves. The 
forms of flowers no man but the makers 
have seen produced, and the chemical 
formule for the coloring used are 
unrevealed. Rudolph Blaschka has no 
child, and he will not teach his art to 
another. 

An art it is, not a mere manufacture 
of artificial flowers. It has the charm 
of painting, or of vases, with which it 
ae better be compared. Who would 
call the flowers on a piece of Rookwood 
pottery “artificial”? But while it is 
the esthetic quality of the Blaschkas’ 
work that strikes most forcibly the 
ordinary visitor to the collection, it 
must be remembered that it is not an 
art museum in which we find them, 
but a —_ museum of natural history. 
Here the student of exact science may 
analyze in winter the flower of summer, 
and the New England botanist beholds 
the form and color of Brazilian and 
Andean flora; above all, close com- 
parisons may be made of plants related 
in type, but far removed in geographi- 
cal habitat or climatic adaptation. 
Magnified cross-sections of stem and 
of seed capsule or bulb are often dis- 

layed alongside the life-sized spray of 
eaf and bloom. Some of the most 
recent additions show the bees and 
other insects at work on the flowers, 
pollinating and hybridizing in nature’s 
way. 

No one else can equal Miss Ware’s 
telling of this story except in the one 
point of emphasizing the indebtedness 
of every American botanist or flower 
lover to her and her mother. This 
wonderful collection of more than 
eight hundred different species of 
plants, for many of which there are 
provided additional sections and mag- 
nified parts, has been given by them to 
the University in memory of the 
husband and father whose name it 
bears: Charles Eliot Ware. It awaits 
for completion only one more shipment 
from Dresden, a shipment delayed by 
the war, but to be expected this very 
year. 


Hybridization and Evolution 


In the American Naturalist for June, 1920, 
Professor E. M. East, in an article entitled 
“Hybridization and Evolution,” gives an 
account of results obtained in the crossing 
of two species—Nicotiana rustica L. and 
Nicotiana paniculata L. 

The cross between these two species gives 
an F, generation intermediate between the 
two parents, and as uniform in each character 
as either parental group. 

Few of the male or the female gametes are 
viable, yet by careful attention to pollination, 
from one to twenty seeds can be obtained in 
the capsules, where normally two hundred 
to three hundred seeds are found. These 
seeds produce an F, generation which is in- 
ordinately variable. No -two plants are 
similar, and numerous types can be picked 
out which if found in the wild would un- 
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doubtedly be classed as different species. In 
genetic terms, the behavior of the two species 
may be described as follows: They differ in 
an extremely large number of inherited 
factors; and owing to these numerous dif- 
ferences, many of the otherwise possible 
combinations of F, gametes, are not func- 
tional. A huge percentage of expected 
combinations of both gametes and zygotes 
are thus eliminated. 

The factors which in combination produce 
normal fertility, recombine in the Mendelian 
sense, quite as do the factors controlling the 
form of leaf and flower. The result is that 
after a few generations of selection one may 
obtain a variety of strains, uniform within 
each line, so fertile as to yield capsules with 
over ninety per cent of the normal quota of 
seed, and so different from one another that 
the extreme types are more unlike than the 
two original species used in the cross. 

After three years of selection (F;), eight 
such strains remained out of a large series 
of selections studied earlier. The smallest 
type was about 20 cm. in height with small, 
smooth, oval leaves, and the largest was 
nearly 200 cm. in height with wrinkled, 
cordate leaves some of which were 50 cm. 
in length. 

These eight strains were crossed in all possible 
combinations, and every F, generation exhibited 
as high a degree of fertility as that shown by 
the parents. ; 

These results are regarded by the author 
as having an important bearing on certain 
important problems concerning evolution. 
The enormous variability of the F, genera- 
tions arising from partially sterile F, genera- 
tions produced by crossing species, leads 
one, he thinks, to suspect that such com- 
binations might be the basis of a great deal 
of variability responsible for evolution under 
domestication. A careful survey of the 
evidence relating to the origin of modern 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, guinea 
pigs, fowls, ducks and geese on the one 
hand, and varieties of wheat, corn, barley, 
oats, rye, anoles, grapes, Roses and Begonias 
on the other hand, shows that in every case 
several related wild or semi-wild species 
exist which will cross together and yield 
partially fertile offspring. Both the historical 
and the experimental evidence, therefore, 
point to hybridization, and particularly to 
species of hybridization, as the great single 
cause of evolution under domestication. 

At the same-time, however, the author says, 
one must not confuse evolution under domes- 
tication with natural evolution. The out- 
standing biological feature characteristic of 
the varied groups of domestic animals and 
of cultivated plants, is the perfect fertility 
within each group. A marked peculiarity 
of the great majority of natural species is 
their sterility with one another, the origin of 
which has long been a stumbling block to 
writers on evolutionary biology. His own 
experimental evidence, as far as it goes, and 
observations on domestic forms which pre- 
sumably have originated from combinations 
of two or more wild species, yield, he thinks, 
not the slightest indication of a tendency 
toward the production of segregates that 
exhibit either incompatibility in crosses or 
sterility of the individuals produced by 
hybridization. 


It is our hope and intention to print 
the complete prize schedule of the 
American Gladiolus Society for the St. 
Thomas show, which is to be held on 
August 24 and 25, in the July issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Owing to some 
changes in the secretary’s office, the 
work has necessarily been greatly 
delayed. It is our hope to print it in 
the July issue, but it may not possibly 
be completed until the August issue. 
There are still many classes in which 
prizes have not been donated. 
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The American Iris Society 





HOUGH JUNE is the garden 

month, for many of us the Iris 

month, it is too late for much ex- 

hibition news and too early for 
reports, and I hope that these odd notes 
may serve to fill the gap. 

Here in Massachusetts we have had 
(so far) a good season for Irises, but 
elsewhere the frosts have often proved 
destructive. Under date of April 30th, 
Mr. Smith writes from Kansas City: 
“Our work may come to naught. I 
have a row, some two rods long, of 
Walhalla that has just one bloom and 
that about ten inches high, and only 
one plant of the germanica that shows 
buds. Perhaps some of the late kinds 
may not be hurt so badly.” Cincinnati 
reports severe freezes and consequent 
damage; in Virginia the Irises were 
caught with well-developed stalks, but 
even then many still are flowering as I 
write, and mayhap belated reports of 
the exhibitions at Richmond and Wash- 
ington may be added in this issue. 

Kansas City apparently is following 
Richmond’s example, and I take the 
following from the Kansas City Star 
of April 29, 1921: 

“A campaign to make Kansas City an ‘Iris 
City’ is under way. The Teachers’ Club 
and the Amateur Garden Association have 
combined to ‘plant the Iris in every yard in 
Kansas City,’ through contests and giving 
prizes to the school children. 

“Prizes will be given this spring for the 
greatest number of plants started, and next 
spring for the best flowers.” 





The returns from the Symposium are 
still incomplete, but the following com- 
ments may prove of interest : 


From C. H. Hall, Pa.— “‘ Isoline has done 
finely for me and so far has not shown on 
my grounds the faults you mention in one of 
the late issues of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Loreley, like Lemon and Victorine, frequently 
shows crazy patches of blue on its standards, 
to me a most vexatious fault. Faded color- 
ing and the very ordinary shape of the lower 
half of the falls of Caterina detract much from 
the beauty of the rest of the flower—besides it 
has been rather shy of bloom. Arnols, though 
lacking the warm coloring and deficient in 
height in comparison with Jacquesiana, is, on 
the whole, from my point of view, the finer 
Iris of the two. The more I see of the 
flower of Dr. Bernice the less I care for it. It 
always has rather a dusty look, and this event- 
ually gets on my nerves. Hebe is too slow to in- 
crease, also very shy of bloom—the very 
opposite, in these respects, of Lohengrin. I 
have never yet been able to get up much, if 
any, enthusiasm over Monsignor. Its flowers 
are large, and show fine form when they 
happen to reach full development, is a free 
bloomer, and makes a fine, symmetrical 
clump, but its coloring and ings have 
never been particularly pleasing to me. Jris 
King does not seem to gain many admirers, 
though it does finely here. ‘Simply horrid,’ 
is the way some of our visitors have ex- 
pressed themseives about it. In my planting 
last fall, I placed this variety in the far distant 
background so the super-sensitive ones, if 
they so prefer, can keep a safe distance 
from it: Ever since I have known this vari- 
ety—with all its velvet and gold—I have 
never been able to overcome my dislike for 
the smoky mixture in its standards.” 





From Mrs. Henry C. Ackley, California.— 
“I endorse every word Mrs. Brownell says 
about the grand Iris, Jsoline, and will add a 
few words of my own. 

“ At this writing I have a clump of Isoline 
in my yard that has been in its present loca- 
tion about two years. It is nine feet in cir- 
cumference, has stalks thirty-two inches in 
height, forty-seven buds and nine flowers. 
Foliage grand, average five blooms to a stalk.” 





I shall translate very freely from one 
of M. Denis’ letters referring to some 
of our discussions in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

“Your note concerning Iris Black Prince 
leads me to add a few words on the subject. 
Contrary probably to what most of your 
students think, Black Prince is a variegata. 
If you self-fertilize it, the seedlings almost 
all show flowers of yellow with black purple 
veins. Mr. Dykes first reported this, and the 
experience has been repeated by others, as 
well as in my own case. In the variegatas 
also we find varieties with white flowers, like 
Innocenza or La Neige. 

“Black Prince has not (with me) persistent 


foliage in winter, as have Kochii and ger-. 


manica atropurpurea. I do not think that 
Kochii is a true botanical species; it is, in 
my opinion, a form of germanica atropur- 
purea. Prince is one of the finest Irises 
which have ever been grown. Here it blooms 
as abundantly as a variegata; Liberia is one 
of its synonyms. 

“Discarding varieties: I do not agree with 
Mr. Wister in discarding Pfauenauge, Princess 
Viktoria Luise, and M. Aymard. For this 
last I think there must have been some error 
in the plants sent to America under that 
name, the others I consider both distinct and 
of interesting color. Samson is, I think, one 
of my seedlings that should be discarded, as 
it is a shy grower, but the coloring is dis- 
tinctive.” 


REDLANDS, CALIF., FLOWER SHOW 


Thanks to the enthusiastic interest 
and work of Mr. S. Stillman Berry, 
the A. I. S. was able to cooperate in 
the Redlands show, and the following 
awards were given: 


CLASS I—AMATEUR 

1D3—For best six stalks, one variety. Ist, Miss 
Meda Hinckley. 2nd, Mrs. A. E. Grow. 

1D3a—Best general display. lst, Mrs. E. R. Fischer 
for Sly < soline, Fatry, and Ca; ’ 

1D3b— specimen bloom. Ist, Mrs. B. F. Powell 
for Lohengrin. 2nd, Miss Mary Fackler. 

CLASS II—OPEN 
my eke gg variety. Ist, S. Stillman 
mica. 

li Déa—Best general display. Ist, S. Stillman Berry. 
2nd, Mrs. Jennie Davis. : 

11D6b —Best specimen bloom. Ist, S. Stillman Berry 
for an unnamed seedling. 

Mr. Berry writes: “ The newspaper prom- 
inence given to your special Iris prizes re- 
sulted in very much increasing the interest 
in the Iris classes, especially in the Amateur 
classes where competition proved very keen, 
and where each one of the three firsts went 
to a different individual. For the open class 
I stripped my garden, not only because of 
my eagerness to get some of those roots that 
were offered, but in order to back up the 
newspaper campaign by making the finest 
Iris display possible, and so help in increasing 
interest. It worked both ways, and although 
I had some competition, I took all three firsts. 
My first four crossed seedlings from Mesopo- 
tamica (two of which bloomed just barely in 
time) made such a hit with the judges that 
one of them was given first in the specimen 





bloom over even a glorious stem of Anna 
Farr, though I must say in this that I did 
not agree with the judges. In their judgment 
of my six giant spikes of Mesopotamica itself 
I agreed fully,—they were the grandest thing 
there. And yet the seedlings I have men- 
tioned were very much finer than anything I 
dared hope for from my first attempts, and 
because most of them are proving very 
floriferous and (unlike their major parent) 
do not require staking, they are making a 
very effective display in the garden. 

—_ was particularly pleased with the win- 
ners in the Amateur section, for I know 
enough about each one of them to know that 
your choice plants will be well cared for and 
deeply appreciated, while in the end I am 
sure it will mean an increase in the local 
clan of American Iris Society members. They 
are the most delighted people you ever saw, 
and I have had a succession of phone in- 
quiries as to when they could expect to re- 
ceive their prizes. 

“Thanks from all of us for your very 
material help in making this Flower Show 
the success it was, and we hope that you and 
the Iris Society will find some recompense in 
the increased interest in Iris growing in this 
neighborhood.” 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 





REPORT OF TEST GARDENS 


Last year members of the Society con- 
tributed generously by sending plants to the 
test gardens at Bronx Park and at Cornell, 
and we have at each of these gardens ap- 
proximately 500 varieties of Bearded Iris, 
which apparently cover most of the older 
varieties available in America. An attempt 
will be made to import from Europe some of 
the older varieties which may not be avail- 
able in this country, but before going to this 
great trouble and expense, it seems wise to 
issue another appeal to our members, stating 
that we greatly need many of the old varie- 
ties which are apparently not in general 
commerce in this country at this time, but 
many of which are probably found in private 
gardens. As our collections at the test gar- 
dens are already large, this is not a request 
to send plants there, but merely to notify the 
President of varieties which individual mem- 
bers may have in their gardens, which they 
would contribute if wanted by the Society. 

We need, also, for the test garden, practi- 
cally all of the European novelties of the last 
five years, but as these are still very scarce 
and high in price, we do not wish to ask our 
members to contribute them at present but 
rather hope they will be forthcoming another 
yous. We should like Data Cards filled out for 

em. 

The situation in regards to the Japanese 
trial garden at Brooklyn Botanic Garden is 
entirely different. In spite of numerous re- 
quests last summer but few plants were sent 
there, and it is earnestly urged that any 
members having good Japanese Irises, whether 
they are certain of the names or not, send 
them to Mr. Norman Taylor, Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y. The nomencila- 
ture of Japanese Irises is so greatly confused 
that we must have a very large collection 
from different sources to work upon, even if 
they are not all named. 

The first plants for the Siberian Iris test 
garden have recently been sent to Mr. Floyd 
Brallior, Madison, Tenn., who will conduct 
the test of all varieties of this species and 
group. It is earnestly requested that all 
persons having plants, not only of the Sibirica 
varieties, but also of related species such as 
Bulleyana, Chrysographes, etc., send them to 
Mr. Brallicr. Joun C. WISTER 
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THE AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY—Continued 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
ESTABLISHMENT OF LIBRARY 


At the Directors’ Meeting on March 
17th, it was voted that this Society 
should establish a library to contain 
books, magazine articles, catalogues, 
photographs and lantern slides. The 
permanent location of this library has 
not been decided, but for the present it 
will be in the custody of the President 
in the offices of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society at 606 Finance Building, 
Philadelphia. A number of old maga- 
zine articles are already on hand and it 
is hoped that the Society will shortly 
be able to get all the available books 
on the Iris. In the future it is planned 
to purchase every magazine in which 
an important Iris article occurs, and 
cut out such articles, and year by year 
bind them together. 

A catalogue collection will also be 
started, and it is requested that all 
nurserymen specializing in the Iris send 
their catalogue, or at least the Iris por- 
tion of the catalogue, to the Society li- 
brary each year. Our members are also 
urged to send in photographs of in- 
dividual flowers or of gardens for the 

hotograph collection, and from which, 
in time, lantern slides may be made. 
The Society already owns a dozen lan- 
tern slides, the gift of Miss Grace 
Sturtevant, and a number of photo- 
phs taken by the President last year 
in various gardens, are now being made 
into lantern slides, and Miss Sturtevant 
has kindly offered to color these free 
of charge, but more photographs are 
urgently needed. 
_ It is planned in the future to estab- 
lish the library on some kind of a 
traveling basis, whereby it may be 
loaned or rented to garden clubs or 
horticultural societies. This policy will 
also be carried out with the lantern 
slides as soon as enough are available 
and as soon as an adequate policy to 
provide against breakage and to build 
up a fund for additional slides can be 
determined upon. 


JoHN C. WISTER, President 





NOTES 


I regret that the price of Dr. Ridge- 
way’s Color Standards and Color 
Nomenclature has again been raised 
and is at present $12.00, but I am glad 
that A. Hoen & Co., the publishers, 
will allow our members a discount of 
$2.00 per copy. I shall be glad to for- 
ward your orders as before, but please 
enclose your check for a little over 
$10.00 in order to cover postage. 





I wish to acknowledge with sincere 
thanks, gifts from Miss Emma E. Pat- 
terson and Mr. Burchfield for our 
Premium List and our Bulletin fund 
respectively. In connection with our 
exhibitions, many of our members are 
contributing plants for prizes, and I 
hope that in the final reckoning I shall 
make no errors of omission. 





_ Anumber of members have requested 
information concerning the importa- 


tion of plants to the United States. A 
special permit and a bond in connection 
therewith are required, but for full 
information I must refer you to the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Federal 
Horticultural Board, Washington, D. 

I have myself imported no plants, 
and from the reports that have come 
in, hope that I will not find it necessary, 
as importation now is even more of a 
gamble than it was before the quaran- 
tine. It is certainly unfortunate for us 
that the sudden concentration of Iris 
interests should have come with the 
quarantine. The demand for new va- 
rieties has increased immensely, and 
with very few exceptions in the case of 
particular varieties it has caught the 
commercial growers unprepared. You 
will find many of the latest European 
novelties listed in this country this year, 


but for the most part they are from 
stock imported two years ago in com- 
paratively small quantities at a time 
when transportation facilities were slow 
and there was much loss in transit. 
Hence we have very small stocks at 
hand, a big demand due to the develop- 
ment of our Society and the consequent 
high prices of which Mr. Wister spoke 
in the April FLOWER GROWER. From 
many points of view high prices are to 
be regretted, but it is well to remember 
that for the beginner there are many 
lovely old varieties still available at 
reascnable cost. 





REGISTRATION 


Chlorinda. Large, soft amber yellow, falls sparsely 
veined brown. B. Y. Morrison. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 





A Plea for the Wild Flowers 


By Mrs. E. F. Morris 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


E WILD PLANTS, carefully 
transplanted from field, woods, 
and roadsides, form an interesting 
part of my garden. For what is 

more dainty and sweet than the Phlox 
divaricata—the blue and the white, (the 
latter no longer found here), the grace- 
fui Columbines, the dainty Dicentra, 
the Bloodroot, the always interesting 
Jack-in-the-pulpit—not to mention Vio- 
lets—white, tinted pink from Nebraska, 
the blue, purple, and yellow from our 
own roadsides and woods, and a beauti- 
ful large white, marked blue—an out- 
cast from Georgia, Iam told? Trans- 
planted ten years ago, they have become 
naturalized in our orchard, and it is 
beautiful in spring. 

Later comes the stately Meadow Rue 
(adiantifolium), always imposing, and 
the leaves are beautiful. Then there 
are the handsome Canadensis Lilies 
that respond beautifully to cultiva- 
tion, growing much larger, and of more 
intense coloring. The Philadelphicum, 
too, formerly was found upon the 
prairie, but it has gone as civilization 
has advanced. 

There are other beautiful Lilies in 
the garden that I wish had a name. 
My first ones were given me by a 
neighbor who dug a great many along 
a railroad track in Minnesota. She 
said they were wild. A _ native of 
Ireland almost wept over them as he 
said they were the genuine “Orange 
Lily” of the old sod. Later I received 
one in a collection of ‘‘Elegans Lilies.” 

They are very showy—orange-scarlet 
with dark spots, a great many “ up- 
right” blooms to the stalk, and they 
remain a long time in bloom. 

With the Iris blooms the Pentste- 
mon—the most beautiful sky-blue va- 
riety, a wildling from South Dakota— 
deserving a place in any garden. The 
blossoms and buds have the blue and 
pink shades of Mertensia. 

In mid-summer we have the showy 
perennial Apios tuberosa, also Leatris, 


or Blazing Star. Wild Clematis, cap- 
tured from the dusty roadside, makes 
our garden fence a bower of bloom. 
The foliage is always fresh-looking, 
and the silky fruit is attractive. We 
discovered that even a Hop Vine, 
(transplanted by mistake), was an 
artistic thing in late fall when leaf and 
fruit were a soft brown. 

Two of our most beautiful wildlings 
are not for our gardens—The exquisite 
Anemone patens is a veritable Indian, 
wrapped in his blanket, and becomes a 
“poor, blighted being” at the first 
touch of civilization. One finds it in 
exposed places on high wind-swept hills, 
almost before the snow is gone. 

The other beauty is the Gentian— 
the most intensé -blue of any flower I 
ever saw. It, too, prefers to be far 
removed from the haunts of man, and 
one finds it in unexpected places. Late 
last fall we found it in an open place 
in the woods. It is useless for me to 
try to describe its beauty in that won- 
derful setting—that sunny hillside, 
surrounded by the red and gold of 
autumn foliage! 

I dislike, also, to tell of their behavior, 
for upon our gathering a bouquet, they 
immediately closed their blossoms and 
no amount of coaxing would bring 
them back—neither would they trans- 
plant. 

So henceforth—hands off! We will 
let them be beautiful where they will. 

There are many other wildlings. 
They are indeed interesting and worth 
while and possess a charm all their 
own. 


The subject of the protection of wild 
flowers has been given greater prom- 
inence this spring than ever before, 
and it will operate no doubt to effect 
the protection desired, and it will at 
the same time result in educating the 
general public to a better appreciation 
of the beauties of wild flowers and 
their more perfect enjoyment. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


The Rose Garden 


OUISE CAME SLOWLY 
down the steps of the 
back porch, then fix- 

ing her eyes on the 
Wren house, which was op- 
posite and at the far end of 
the long yard, advanced 
down the broad walk, keep- 
ing perfect time to the slow 
march that she was hum- 
ming under her breath. 

The walk formed a central division 
of the yard and extended from the 

rch to the Wren house post, where 
it parted into two paths. One curved 
to the right in between oy of 
taH shrubbery and a clump of Ever- 
greens. The one on the left also led 
among shrubbery and to a partiall 
hidden side-back entrance to a small 
Rose garden. 

It was a neat, pretty back yard, more 
like a diminutive park than a garden. 
A short distance from the porch, in 
front and to the right, was a bird bath, 
which centered a plot of velvety green 
enclosed by blooming annuals in beds 
of fixed design. Still farther on was 
the Gladiolus plot between the annuals 
and the Evergreens by the walk. On 
the left was an open lawn framed by a 
group of Lilacs in the foreground, and 
shrubs and perennials at the outer side 
reaching to the Rose garden which oc- 
cupied the left back corner of the yard. 

The main entrance to the Rose gar- 
den was at the corner nearest the broad 
central walk, and as Louise reached it 
she drew a long breath and said : “Well, 
it will take practice of course, but I 
think the Wren house is about the 
right height for the most graceful car- 
riage of my head, and, let’s see—when 
I leave the walk and approach the en- 





- trance, I must keep my eyes on nearly 


the same level. The top of the pergola 
is a trifle lower and would be all right, 
then gradually lower them as I ad- 
vance. I'll try again now.” And go- 
ing back a little way she again came 
down the walk humming the march 
and with the same measured step as 
before. As she shifted her glance from 
the Wren house to the pergola, in 


.Changing her direction she was inter- 


rupted by a shrill yelp of pain.*““Oh, 
goodness, Laddie! Did I hurt you?” 
and she dropped to the ground quickly 
while the collie held up his injured 
foot and gazed reproachfully into her 
face. Louise smoothed the small foot 
gently, then putting her arm around 
his neck whispered soothingly as she 
patted his furry ruff: “You're a per- 
fect dear, Lad, and you know that I 
would not pinch your toes for ee 
I was practicing my wedding march, 
for I will have to walk all the way 
from the porch to the pergola with the 
folks looking on, and’”—she me 
lost in abstraction. Lad had noticed 
this strange abstraction and grieved 
over it for he loved her with an idol- 
atrous affection and many times of 











late he had experienced a 
queer feeling of being for- 
gotten. What meant this 
odd way of going to their 
work in the garden? Usu- 
ally she talked to him and 
allowed him to carry her 
gloves or even the basket, 
and how proudly he trotted 
ahead, occasionally glancing 
backward for instructions. 
He reminded Louise of his 
presence by laying his head cay ol 
on her shoulder, barely touching her 
neck with his cold nose, and as she 
patted his silky fur, he showed his ap- 
preciation by a series of little whim- 
pery cries of delight, but he could not 
explain that if a new undefinable danger 
or trouble threatened her, he was ready 
to defend her with his life, and that he 
was beside her in close protection‘’every 
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bloom after we return from our trip.” 

The Gladiolus plot was twenty-five 
feet square with rows eighteen inches 
apart, and this “last planting” of two 
rows was comprised of several new 
varieties, said to be ‘the finest of their 
classesin the world. Among them were 
Ruth Taylor, Marie Ku d, White 
Wonder, Baron d’Ivoley, also White 
Giant, Lilywhite, Europa, and a few 
unnamed seedlings that, as yet, were 
only lisping promises. She put the 
bulbs in the drills, covering and label- 
ing each one carefully, Lad, sitting at 
the end of the row, gravely looking on. 
When the work was finished she looked 
over the completed planting with much 
satisfaction, then picking up her ee. 
den tools started for that dearest place, 
the Rose garden. It had been thought 
out by her in accordance with a plan 
for a definite purpose. It was to be 
her marriage place. 

“Come on, Lad,” she called. But 
Lad did not have so friendly a feeling 
for that spot. He looked upon it more 
injthe light of a bramble patch, for he 
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ROSE GARDEN—Fifteen feet square with corner entrance 


time she came down the walk with 
that curious mincing gait; that he had 
renewed his vigilance for strange cats 
around the bird bath—contemptible 
things in hisestimation. With a heart 
overflowing with love he ventured a 
little lap of his tongue on the tip of her 
ear, which brought her to her feet. 
“We must get to work, Laddie boy, 
or the garden will not be ready when 
hecomes. This is the last planting of 
Gladioli and I have purposely delayed 
it because I wish to have them come in 


well remembered cornasing a strange 
cat in there, and to this day he could 
not tell which had scratched his nose 
the worse, the feline or the Rose thorns. 
He also regarded the pergola with dis- 
trust, for on sev occasions, and 
quite unexpectedly he had been well 
sprinkled by some uncanny arrange- 
ment hidden along its top. He dis- 
liked the place, but she had called him 
and probably wished his protection, so 
he followed along. 

She loved Roses and usually had a 
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few, but she longed for a real Rose 
garden. She had seen them but always 
on the grounds of wealthy people, and 
she dismissed the wish as something 
far beyond her means. 

Then “it” happened. Prince Charm- 
ing came. Her troth was plighted. 
There, in the garden, just as it should 
be, with the flowers and birds looking 
on. How she loved that garden! Im- 
mediately she thought of it as her 
marriage place, and in blissful day- 
— pictured her ideal Rose gar- 


en. 

It must have a beautiful balustrade, 
adorable square posts, with Roses 
twining over them and clinging to the 
rail; and, a little white gate, and in 
the enclosure would be those beautiful 
Hybrid Perpetuals and lovely Hybrid 
Teas with their wonderful colors and 
profusion of bloom. An enchanting 
pergola where he would be waiting 
to receive, and she would pass through 
the gateway and amid the Roses go to 
him, and father would tenderly give 
her into his care; and over all would 
be the charm of the Roses. And years 
and years in the future, perhaps when 
Time had silvered their locks,. they 
would still have it with them in beauti- 
ful memory. 

Day-dreaming suddenly lefther. She 
became practical. She wanted a Rose 
gues. Would figure the cost and 

ave one if possible. 

After some study, she decided that the 
best location wouid be in the left back 
corner of the yard where Evergreens, 
already growing there, would make 
a beautiful background. She would 
save expense by discarding the beauti- 
ful temple and balustrade of her 
dreams, and substitute a pergola and a 
low white fence. She would omit the 
gate entirely. The main entrance 
would be at the corner and a gravel 
walk would lead to the pergola in the 
opposite corner. Of course the pergola 
would be small but the front part of it 
would be wide as necessary and there 
would be room enough for a seat in 
back. For convenience in culture she 
would have a narrow path of stepping 
stones from the center walk to the 
corners. 

She wrote to the best growers she 
knew of for catalogues and learned 
much about their culture and the varie- 
ties to select for her pu Climb- 


ing Roses produce ten times as much 
bloom as others, so she would use them 
as far as ible. For the gola 
she sel the American Pillar with 


its large clusters of pink petals with 
white centers and golden stamens. On 
the fence and its posts, pink Dorothy 
Perkins and White Perkins also. The 
Wichuraiana for planting the narrow 
paths, because it spread so rapidly, 
rooting where its branches touch the 
ground, soon forming a thick impen- 
etrable mat. 
To fill her diagram she found it 

would require: 

22 Hybrid Perpetuals 

24 Hybrid Teas 

5 American Pillar 


4 Pink Dorothy Perkins 

4 White Dorothy Perkins 

4 Wichuraiana 
and by buying the size from 2} inch 
pots, that $10.00 to $12.00 would cover 
the cost. She was amazed at the low 
figure and resolved to tell ev girl 
friend she had. She felt that if they 
could only know, that Rose gardens 
would find a place on the grounds of 
every home. Of course the plants 
were small, but if well cared for they 
would make strong growth, and in one 
season become beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 





The day arrived and was all that one 
could wish for. June’s gift. 

The hour, in late afternoon, when the 
air is heavy with fragrance. Bees were 
humming as if their work was nearly 
done for the day. Butterflies floated 
lazily, and birds edging the bird-bath, 
chirped their “Tweet, Tweet.” Guests 
had arrived. Everything was ready. 
From somewhere came the words, “O, 
Promise Me,” followed by the “March.” 
All eyes were on the beautifully dec- 
orated porch where Louise, in bridal 
robes, and on the arm of her father, 
was again descending the steps and 
coming down the broad walk. It was 
a solemn occasion, but why the ripple 
of amusement? Mother had steeled 
her heart against this, determined to 
show no emotion, but even her face was 
swept by a faint smile. Father looked 
bewildered. Kid brother grinned, and 
exclaimed “Gee,” and whispered to 
Mother, “Tl shut him up,” but 
Mother placed a restraining hand up- 
on his arm and whispered back, “No, 
he loves her, too.” It was Lad, who, 
with proud carriage and the same 
measured step, was marching with 
Louise. Every movement of his beau- 
tiful | showing his aristocratic 
lineage. It was splendid, and admira- 
tion took the place of smiles. Like 
Louise, he lowered his glance gradually 
to the pergola, and as his eyes rested 
on the waiting one--almost a stranger 
to him—a glint of green light came in- 
to them. The heavy ruff began to rise. 
So this was the interloper that had 
menaced her, was the cause of her 
abstraction, was why she needed his 
protection. No one had been at the 
= before when they practiced. 

e voiced a throaty warning. Father 
heard and understood, and at a snap 
of his fingers that had never been dis- 
obeyed, Lad left her at the pergola and 
stepped majestically to Mother’s side, 
remaining through the service. 

Refreshments were served on the 
velvety lawn after which friends were 
shown the beautiful garden, Louise 
eo the names of various Roses. 

little later Mother was visiting with 
guests, when Lad approached and as 
she looked into the brown eyes filled 
with an expression of pathetic grief 
she knew they had slipped away. The 
Rose garden with its hidden entrance 
had served its purpose. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 
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The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 
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The trial ground of The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society is a scene of 
activity at age Six of the Society’s 

ardeners have been busy for several 

ays planting the numerous varieties 
of Gladioli, in anticipation of the 
American Gladiolus Society meeting 
August 24 and 25. Three lines of pipe 
of the Skinner Irrigation System fur- 
nish the necessary water for a plot 
900x50 feet. Each grower’s varieties 
are placed in sections by themselves 
and arranged in alphabetical order. 
All rows are 25 feet long and run 
towards the pipe line, and between 
each row is a 30-inch path. The main 
path leading to the rows %s four feet 
wide. Large white stakes, neatly let- 
tered, indicate the varieties planted: A 
conservative estimate of the number 
of bulbs planted would be 30,000, repre- 
senting many of the world’s leading 
Gladiolus hybridizers’ stock. 

A most successful Tulip Show was 
held on May 7 and 8. Darwin Tulips 
were in the majority, but many fine 
varieties of Late Doubles, May Flow- 
ering and Breeders were also shown. 
The Society’s boulevard beds with their 
thousands of Tulips, Hyacinths and 
Daffodils were indescribably beautiful 
and surpassed all former plantings. 

Amongst the private plantings of 
Tulips were to be found De Wei, Roi 
Soleil, Afterglow, Artemis, Siren, Louis 
XVI, and many others of equal beauty. 

F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


To Rid a Garden of Moles 


Having rid my garden of moles by a 
simple method that I have never heard 
of being used before, I deem it only 
right to let my FLOWER GROWER neigh- 
bors know of it. 

When I notice any upheaval of soil 
in grass or elsewhere due to friend 
mole’s operations, I get my spade and 
here and there dig out a single spade- 
fui of soil along his track, thus causing 
a break in his underground movements 
as he passes to and fro along his runs. 
These breaks seem to bother him so 
that he “gets out,” and quits the prem- 
ises for good. It seems necessary only 
to keep the cuts open for a couple of 
days or so, to scare the enemy effectu- 
ally. He quickly gets the idea in his 
cranium that some enemy is “on his 
tracks,” and that for safety he had 
better vamoose to “pastures new.” 

My grounds used to be badly over- 
run with the pests, but I hit upon 
this plan, and found it to work so 
effectually that I seldom find a track 
nowadays. When I do, I use the same 
plan, and it serves its Dap ony without 
fail. WILLIAM ELLISON, (L. I.) 





_Garden moles are a great pest in places, and occa- 
sionally a mole gets into our garden, but with a couple 
ct active cats, (our cats, catch three destructive 
rodents to one bird), moles do not stay long. Cats 
will catch moles, but will not apparently eat them. 
Perhaps sone of our bird-loving friends will not give 
the cat credit for doing any good work without a per- 
sonal interest in it, but here is a case where the cat 
can have no object in killing except for mere love of 
the sport.—(THE Eprror) 
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A Universal Catalogue Suggestion 


By WILLIAM ISSENHUTH (S. Dak.) 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


AVING accumulated a large num- 
ber of the better catalogues 
during recent years, and being 
desirous of saving the valuable 

matter therein contained, particularly 
the finer illustrations, I am now de- 
voting my spare moments to taking 
them apart, cutting out such as ap- 
peal to me, and making a series of 
“Scrap Books” on such subjects as 
Annual Flowers, Perennials, The Veg- 
etable Garden, Roses, Shrubs. I am 
leaving spaces for further additions 
and for a summary of my own expe- 
riences, and in the course of a few 
more years, expect to have a valuable, 
highly illustrated set of books, more 
valuable to me than any that can now 
be purchased. 

Perhaps there are other amateurs, 
like myself, who have a mania for cata- 
logues ; write for all of them; enjoy 
reading them, especially the “pict- 
ures”; and then “fall for” some of the 
“specialties” or “novelties.” I would 
estimate that the free catalogues which 
I have received this winter have cost 
the senders from $50 to $100. While 
many of them are really artistic, en- 
ticing, profusely illustrated, and con- 
tain much valuable information, yet 
they are intended to operate as a silent 
salesman, and they contain more or 
less salesmanship talk or poetic license. 
The attractiveness of this or that 
plant (when grown under highly favor- 
able circumstances) is set forth in the 
most glowing and elaborate terms, but 
its shortcomings rarely, if ever, men- 
tioned. I have also purchased books 
and procured books from the public 
library; yet neither catalogues nor 


-books so far available to me, give me 


all the information I desire. 

Hence, this question: Why would it 
not be feasible, practical, and econom- 
ical, if all the houses now issuing cata- 
jogues would cease doing so, and simply 
issue a price list? They could co- 
operate (not form a trust) with each 
other, and the various societies, such 
as the Rose, Iris, Peony, and Dahlia 
Societies, and the various Gardening 
Societies, as well as the Department 
of Agriculture and Bureau of Plant 
Industry of our government, to pro- 
duce a complete, authoritative, grand 
set of books, profusely illustrated (in 
colors as much as possible) entitled 
something like this :— 


“NORTH AMERICAN PRACTICAL BOTANI- 
CAL ENCYCLOPEDIA.” 


It would area consist of from 
twenty to thirty volumes, each cover- 
ing some one subject or kindred sub- 
jects, and carry its own index; for ex- 
ample: (I) Orchard Trees and Ber- 
ries; (II) The Vegetable Garden ; (III) 
Annual Flowers; (IV) Perennials ; (V) 
Iris; (VI) Roses; * * * (XX) Wild 
Flowers. There should be, also, a vol- 
ume on House and Conservatory 
Plants. Let the work cover the whole 
of North America. We can grow here 


. must like our climate and soil 


in South Dakota some nice things 
which come from Mexico, and like- 
wise things common in Canada. We 
are a compact continent, almost en- 
tirely English-speaking, so let it be 
practical for the peoples of this con- 
tinent. Let each subject, such as Ap- 
les, Carrots, Ageratum, Lychnis, Tu- 
ips, Cat-tails, etc., be taken up some- 
thing like this—: 


(1) Order. Common names. Synonyms. 
General description of entire family. 
Ancient myths, beliefs, uses, anthology. 

(2) All recognized families, divisions and 
species, with (a) botanical, common 
names and synonyms, origin, geography, 
history and development ; (b) complete 
description of each kind with appropri- 
ate illustration; (c) requirements of 
each as to soil, climate, situation, etc.; 
(d) cultural directions, fertilizers, etc.; 
(e) diseases, parasites, etc., and remedies; 
(f) proper places for planting, and har- 
monious neighbors; (g) preceding or 
following sowings or plantings, if any, 
during same season; (h) propagation, 
protection, etc.; (i) peculiarities and 
short-comings of plant, etc., and modern 
anthology. 


May I givean illustration of the need 
of suchawork? Until last year, I really 
did not know what the little annual 
flower called Ageratum was like. I 
was sure that I had never seen it grow 
in South Dakota. I did not know 
whether it would stand our climate. 
One catalogue simply said this :— 

“ Ageratum (Floss Flower). Fine bedding 
plants; valuable for borders. H. H. A. Fine 
Mixed. Pkt. 5c.” 


Another catalogue gave a little more 
and named three varieties, another 
named seven, another nine. Finally I 
blindly selected Imperial Dwarf Blue 
for a little edging, and instead of its 
growing only nine inches high, as 
specified in the catalogue, each plant 
sprawled around several feet. Either 
the seed house sent me wrongly la- 
beled seed, or this particular species 
tter 
than it did that in which the grower 
raised it. None of my neighbors had 
ever seen Ageratum before. It was 
nice and many wanted me to save 
some seed for them. Well, next year 
I am going to plant several other 
kinds of Ageratum. 

Of course there are many tender 
annuals which will not grow here in this 
somewhat dry and rigorous climate; 
and the country is comparatively new, 
buffalo and antelope roaming over this 
very spot in South Dakota less than 
fifty years ago. No catalogue or book 
that I read says that Ageratum is 
hardy, but some say it is half-hardy. 
The Gardener’s Dictionary says it 
originated in, or came from, Mexico,— 
most of the varieties. I have discov- 
ered that it takes some “fool amateurs” 
to find out, by ee trying, what will 

‘ow in certain localities of the United 
States. The first settlers here could 
not raise any corn from seed brought 
in from Iowa, but gradually we have 
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been getting corn “acclimated,” so that 
now it is the farmers’ most important 
crop. 

‘I mention these matters for the pur- 
pose of showing that the government 
ought to take a part in this experi- 
menting, and in producing a “Practical 
Botanical Encyclopedia,” to be fur- 
nished at cost or even less than cost. Let 
it take the place of these many private 
publications. The commercial interests 
could well afford to assist, and even to 
stand part of the cost of production, if 
it would eliminate the expensive cata- 
logue. Let the volumes be sold sep- 
arately, so that the Peony grower and 
the Peony amateur could commune 
with each other in the volume on 
“Peonies.”” Some of the volumes, prob- 
ably, would have to be revised every 
year, or every second year, on ac- 
count of the many new creations, 
names and introductions. Some proper 
tribunal ought to on new material, 
not admitting it into this work, unless 
entitled thereto. 

Is not the time ripe for such an 
“Encyclopedia ?” 





Artificial Flowers 


“4 find considerable discussion in the trade 
press just now about artificial flowers,” 
said Mr. Charles Robinson, of the Henry M. 
Robinson Co., Boston, the other day. “Now, 
we are florists, handling an enormous amount 
of flowers, as well as Ferns and other greens. 
At the same time we manufacture and sell a 
vast quantity of artificial flowers, which we 
have perfected to a remarkable degree. Now, 
as far as I am concerned, I cannot see that 
there is any serious conflict between the two 
branches.” 

Mr. Robinson then picked up a bunch of 
Roses, Carnations and Sweet Peas made at 
the Robinson factory. 

“These things,” said he, “are certainly 
beautiful in their way, and I have no doubt 
that they bring cheer and comfort to many 
people who are not in a position to afford 
—_ flowers. a sy ae when fresh 

lowers are out o r of poor people, as 
everybody knows. Then they have recourse 
to the artificial flowers and are made happy.” 

“There is another point, and an important 
one, I think,” Mr. Robinson then continued. 
“We find that the sale of artificial flowers 
really stimulates the sale of our fresh flowers. 
People who have bought the imitation soon 
want the real. Artificial flowers in the home 
create a desire which has not been felt before. 
The result is that a new customer for fresh 
flowers is made. 

“T honestly believe that many new buyers of 
fresh flowers are created by the use of artificial 
material, so that instead of condemning arti- 
ficial flowers, florists, I think, should really 
approve their use under proper conditions. I 
believe that in the long run, florists who sell 
only fresh flowers will make more money 
because of the boom which has been given 
to artificial material since the latter has been 
improved to its present This, of 
course, is only my personal opinion, but that 
is how I feel about the matter, and I find that 
other thoughtful men in the business agree 
with me.”— Horticulture 





The subject of artificial flowers would surely prove 
a fruitful one for discussion among flower lovers, 
florists, et al. There are a number of factors entering 
inte this subject which must be considered, and we 
are inclined to agree with those who take the side of 
the artificial flowers. There is not the slightest like- 
lihood that artificial flowers will displace natural 
flowers, and, on the other there is little doubt 
that artificial flowers do actually help create a first 
interest in flowers, and if one is sufficiently interested 
to purchase artificial flowers, this same person will 
want the real thing in due course.—(THe Eprror) 
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Editorial Notes 


At the first May meeting of the Gar- 
den Club further reports came in of 
heavy losses in the gardens caused by 
lack of snow during the past unusual 
winter. 

The loss among bulbs was consider- 
able, as numbers rotted, probably from 
frequent thawing and freezing of the 
ground. 

Darwin Tulips hurried on and 
bloomed with the early varieties but 
with unnaturally short stems and a 
loss in size and beauty. 

A few days of cold and snow flurries 
in mid-April did quite a little harm by 
causing the foliage of bulbs to turn 
brown at the tips and injuring the 
young leaves of Lilacs. Many reports 
have been heard of frosted Lilacs, the 
early leaves having turned black. Few 
Lilac bushes have bloomed well, but 
like everything else, those that did are 
at least three weeks ahead of their 
normal flowering season. 

The first of May found trees in full 
leaf, except some Elms, which refused 
to hurry, thereby causing much worry 
among our citizens who feared they 
had really been killed by the Elm beetle. 


Reports from all sections of the coun- 
try, given in Bird-Lore, confirm local 
reports of the scarcity of winter birds 
in the city gardens during the past 
season ; the supposed cause also being 
confirmed, namely, plenty of food in 
the country. The birds would natu- 
rally remain in the fields and woods 
unless driven into the cities by lack of 
the wherewithal to sustain life. During 
normal winters, the heavy snow covers 
up many of the seed-bearing weeds 
and icestorms coat over berry-laden 
vines and shrubs. Thus the birds either 
die of starvation or seek relief in the 
cities where there is less snow and 
more chance of food being thrown out 
for them. 





Farmers would add greatly to the 
value of their crops if they would 
learn to protect and feed, during the 
winter, their unpaid but willing and 
effective laborers, the birds. 





Jimmie Wren arrived very early on 
April 25th. He, with his male com- 
panions, probably;flew all night. Would 
it not be interesting to know what their 
last stop was, how far they traveled 
the night of the 24th-25th, how many 
were together and just when the in- 
dividuals separated, each for his former 
home? Do last year’s young occupy 
boxes (if there are any) in the vicinity 
of their birthplace ? 

All we know is that on awakening 
very early in the morning we were de- 
lighted to hear that old familiar song, 
and a little later to see our tiny pet of 
the last three or four summers flitting 
about in the garden. 

Soon the children learned of his ar- 
rival and exciamations of : “Oh, goodie, 
Jimmie’s here,” were heard, with ques- 
tions of: “But, where’s Jennie? Why 
don’t they come together?” 
discloses another habit of birds. 

Jimmie always comes on ahead and 
Jennie follows a week or two later. In 
the meantime, Jimmie, like a thought- 
ful husband, looks over the houses and 
sometimes collects nesting material. 
After apparently taking and keeping 
an option on all three houses, they in- 
variably rear the first brood in the 
same house each year. 





What has happened to the Baltimore 
Orioles? As yet, May 8th, nothing has 
been seen or heard of them. This is 
the first spring that we can remember 
their failing to be on hand when the 
Cherry trees were in bloom. We have 
learned to expect to see them picking 
in the trees as soon as the blossoms 
come. Whether they pick bugs alone 
or a combination of bugs and buds, 
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we do not know. We do know that 
their beautiful coat of black and orange 
is very effective as seen flitting among 
the white Cherry blossoms. And their 
call, if not very melodious, is at least 
bright and cheerful. We hope they 
are merely belated and will not fail to 
put in an appearance before these notes 
reach the readers. 


Useful Hints for June 


May has been spent sowing. Now 
comes June with its weeding. Although 
there is plenty besides to be done, 
weeding may be called the keynote for 
the month. Weeds should be removed 
as young as possible, before their roots 
get large and hard to pull. Take the 
worst backache out of weeding by 
starting early. Dandelions, narrow dock 
and other left-overs from last year 
should, of course, have been disposed of 
in April and May, if possible, before 
they had a chance to bloom. Dandelion 
seed time follows quickly after flower- 
ing, and one neglected plant will insure 
a plentiful new crop to keep one busy 
next year. 

Besides weeding, there is cultivating. 
The hoe is, or should be, a very busy 
tool from now on to about September. 

After each rain the ground needs to 
be loosened up to prevent hardening 
and to allow the air to circulate freely 
around the roots. Cultivating or digging 
around the plants also prevents rapid 
evaporation and retains moisture in 
the soil. 

Weeds are most easily destroyed, 
especially when young, by hoeing, dig- 
ging with a weeder or cultivating 
with whatever cultivator suits the 
space. In crowded perennial borders 
or among close-set annuals, the small 
four or five-tined weeder is probably 
safest. A long-handled one is easiest 
on the back and knees. In the vege- 
table garden a wheel-hoe is a great 
labor saver where the rows are not too 
close. 

If space has been conserved by close 
geen a “ Runlite”’ is very effective. 

t may also be used among the hardy 
plants after they are far enough ad- 
vanced to stand a vigorous cultivating. 

June is also a month of solid en- 
joyment to the garden lover. The 
Queen of Flowers is at its height this 
month. Probably no one flower is as uni- 
versally loved as the Rose. To be sure, 
it is possible now to have Roses until 
frost, but all varieties are in their prime 
before the end of the month. 

If one has room enough to spare a 
few spots for the old-fashioned hardy 
Roses to just run rampant, they afford 
a week or two of real semi-wild beauty 
and the joy of picking and picking and 
picking by the armfuls. 

In the vegetable garden where a 
“succession” must be kept up of let- 
tuce, radishes, etc., and the late crops 
for winter use be started, there is still 
sowing to be done. 

Do not let up on spraying. It is sug- 
gested that a gardener should be “ two- 
handed,” and learn to work with a hoe 
in one hand and a sprayer in the other. 
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By the first of the month there will 
be much staking and tying to do. Do 
not let tall plants lop over and get 
broken by the wind for want of a sup- 
port. Plenty of good stakes of various 
sizes should have been painted green, 
during the winter months, to be ready 
for use during the busy crowded days 
when garden work is at its height. 





Do not forget that no garden looks 
well, no matter how beautiful the 
flowers may be, if faded blossoms 


‘remain on the plants. Go over the 


Rose bushes and remove old Roses, ex- 


cept on varieties that have attractive 
red hips to add to the fall beauty of the 
garden. 

During this month May seedlings 
should be transplanted. 





Plant growth can be stimulated by 
the use of civate of soda applied either 
dry or dissolved in water. ard wood 
ashes, sheep manure and commercial 
fertilizers are all good worked into the 
soil around but not touching plants. 
Lime, sifted among seedlings, will pre- 
vent their being eaten by slugs. 


Christmas Gifts from Woodland and Garden 


By ADELE PRESCOTT 


_ (Writun expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


to live in the country or within 

easy reach of woodland and 

bog can make many fascinating 
Christmas gifts—gifts most befitting 
the season—which will cost nothing 
but, the time and thought necessary for 
their gathering and preparation. May 
is not too early to begin this work, even 
in central New York, and farther south, 
April is still better, for the little Con- 
ifers, or Evergreens, as these most 
Christmassy of trees are oftenest called, 
make the most delightful of gifts and 
must be potted before growth begins, 
if they are to become satisfactory 
winter decorations. 

Any of the Conifers may be used, 
but perhaps the Balsam Fir and the 
Pines are the most attractive, the Fir 
especially being very symmetrical in 
shape and of a deep, rich green color. 
The little trees, ranging from one to two 


Ts GIRL who is fortunate enough 


- feet in height, (larger ones being much 


more difficult to handle successfully), 
must be carefully lifted and the roots 
immediately ae in damp moss or 
burlap and paraffine paper, as it is very 
essential that they be not allowed to 
dry. It is always well to take enough 
of the soil in which woodland plants 
grow, to fill the pots that are to be their 
future home; but if this is not feasible 
on each occasion, it may be possible to 
get a large bag or box of fibrous leaf 
mold at one time that will do duty for 
many plants. The little trees must be 
put in a cool shady spot during the 
summer—the north side of a building 
is very good—and the soil must be kept 
moist but not too wet. At approach 
of winter they should be taken into a 
cool room, where they must remain 
most of the time, making only oc- 
casional brief visits to the heated living 
or dining room. As they are very hardy, 
slight freezing will not hurt them, but 
too great and frequent changes of 
temperature are to be avoided. 

The same woods that furnish the 
little trees will give barks and twigs 
that may be fashioned, even by unskill- 
ful fingers, into appropriate boxes or 
baskets for holding them; for a basket 
that would hardly pass muster as a 
receptacle for hothouse plants, may be 





charmingly suggestive of the woods, 
when holding a little Fir or Spruce. 

Itis hardly worth while to try to grow 
the native Ferns of our northland in 
open pots in heated rooms, but lovely 
ferneries may be made in fish globes, 
large or small, with the help of growing 
moss and the beautiful Partridge Vine 
that is so plentiful over a wide range. 
A little leaf mold must be placed in 
the bottom of the globe. In this the 
Ferns (preferably quite small ones) and 
the Partridge Vine may be planted, and 
the whole surface covered carefully 
with moss, which must be frequently 
moistened if the globe is not covered. 
If preferred, a piece of glass may be 
fitted over the top of the globe, doing 
away with the necessity of frequent 
sprinkling, but in my experience the 
plants thrive better if the top is left 
—. The Partridge Vine will often 
bloom in midwinter, its dainty, faintly- 
tinted flowers are very charming, and 
always there are tiny seeds or roots 
hidden in moss or mold that spring up 
to surprise one with their beauty. 
These, too, should be started early in 
the season, though June is better, per- 
haps, than an earlier date. 

Turning to the garden, many things 
suggest themselves as suitable gifts, 
especially for the city people who keep 
a love for God’s country in their hearts. 
Sturdy little piants may be grown from 
seeds or cuttings, and here again the 
rustic boxes and baskets may be effec- 
tively used, or the common clay pots 
may be gaily painted, even by untrained 
fingers. 

ome grown fruits may be canned, 
jammed, or jellied, and even in the 
smallest quantities are a welcome 
addition to the tiny cupboard of one 
who eats many meals in restaurants ; 
while many vegetables are just as easily 
prepared and quite as pleasing, tiny 
beets and carrots being specially attrac- 
tive. Pears, watermelon peel, and 
mint leaves may be made into delicious 
confections, and pickles and relishes 
made by home recipes are received 
with enthusiasm that even “57 varie- 
ties” fail to inspire. 

Best of all, these things may all be 
done in the fair summer mornings 


when work is a pleasure, and so the 
Christmas-tide be kept free from hurry 
and bustle, and given over to the joy 
that should fill the days. 


My Garden in June 
By FRANcEs Horrocks 
(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


“Now is the high tide of the year.” 
Although spring brings us many flowers 
with its early shrubs and beautiful 
bulbs, although summer has a glory of 
its own, although autumn lights the 
landscape with its many ades of 
yellow, it is in June that my garden 
comes nearest to perfection. So man 
flowers are a. this month that it 
is sometimes difficult properly to appre- 
ciate them all. — 

“The leafy month of June!” Now 
the garden takes on an almost tropical 
luxuriance and where in spring the 
plants seemed to have plenty of room, 
— are now crowding each other with 
] and flower. 

“O Roses, clustering on the sunny wall 
| a a _—F of red and — together, 
Beneath the fair June sky and glowing weather” 

Although the poets rarely mention 
Roses other than red or white, probably 
because of the ancient flowers of York 
and Lancaster, the pink and yellow are 
even more beautiful. 

Roses alone would make June the 
most wonderful month of the year. 
The old-fashioned varieties are in blos- 
som now and the hybrid perpetuals 
and the teas are at their best. The 
teas are generous and will bloom 
throughout the summer and even into 
the autumn, but June sees the real 
splendor of the Rose. When we read 
that “‘ The desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the Rose,” we visualize the 
June garden. I have no Lilies in my 
garden now, but white Lilies are so 
often mentioned with the Roses by the 
English poets: 

“ There is a garden in her face 
Where Roses and White Lilies blow.” 


“ All in a garden green 
T es were singing, 

Red Rose and white between 

Lilies were springing.” 


“ Maud has a garden of SRoses 
And Lilies fair on a lawn.” 


“have a garden of my own 
But so with Roses overgrown 
And Lilies that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness.” 


“ Within ped (my peaceful scene 
Appeared two lovely foes, 


=) ~ the rank of queen— 
he Lily and the Rose.” 
“I know a little garden close 
Set thick with fily and red Rose.” 


“ Lily and Rose and tall green tree, 
Swaying boughs where the bright birds be.” 


“Red, red Roses glowing in the garden, 

Rare white Lilies swaying on your stalks.” 
And so on almost indefinitely. I 
wonder if these can be the Madonna 

Lilies which blossom later with us. 
The Peonies are blooming now. First 
comes the old-fashioned red, then the 
wonderful shades of the improved 
Peonies, single and double. I have seen 
June gardens which contained only 
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Roses and Peonies and which were 
bowers of beauty. 

Many flowering shrubs brighten the 
borders in June. In my garden are 
Weigelas, red and pink; Spirea, Van 
Houttei; Elder, both common and 
Fe ape varieties; Buttercup 

hrub, with variegated foliage; Syringa, 
sweet scented, and the beautiful flow- 
ering Crab. 

“* Soon will the Musk Carnations break and swell, 

Soon shall we have gold-dusted Snapdragon, 

Sweet William, with his homely cottage smell, 

And Stocks in fragrant blow—” 
All these and many more. 

How wonderful the perennials are! 
I cannot decide which is my favorite. 
ee it is the Dictamnus alba with 
its tall spikes of lemon-scented flowers. 
The clean foliage is attractive. This 

rennial is not often seen, but it should 

in every June garden. 

The azure spires of the Delphiniums 
command admiration. So many beau- 
tiful blues, some shaded with lavender, 
see and white. These are easily raised 
rom seed, always blossom the second 
year and become huge clumps in a 
comparatively short time. 

The Monkshood, or Aconite, i- a close 
rival of the Delphinium. I have three 
early varieties, solid blue, blue and 
white, and white shaded with pink. 
Monkshood is very hardy and should 
be more generally used. It increases 
rapidly and sows itself if allowed to 
go to seed. 

The garden Heliotrope sends up its 
tall stalks this month with its sweet- 
scented heads of myriad tiny flowers. 
A ——_ plant of this = fill a large 
garden space in a very few years. 

Of the “Musk Carnation,” the old- 
fashioned pink, I have three kinds, the 
white, double pink and single pink. 
These, with the Heliotrope and the 
Syringa, are probably the sweetest of 
all June flowers. 

June steals a little gold from late 
summer and autumn and gives us the 
butterfly Primrose and the true Coreop- 
sis. The butterfly Primrose is in flower 
for several weeks, while the Coreopsis, 


coming into flower in June, lasts all 
summer if the seeds are not allowed 
to form. 

The perennial Lupins are June 
flowers, too. Their pea-shaped blossoms 
come in various shades of blue, in pink 
and in white. They are not very hardy 
and are often winter-killed. But even 
if one has to buy new plants every year 
they deserve a place in the garden. 
The someee is very beautiful. 

The Polemonium, or Jacob’s Ladder, 
a blue flower not often seen, blossoms 
in my garden; it is very hardy and has 
attractive fern-like leaves. 

While the fields and meadows are 
gay with Daisies and Buttercups, my 
garden boasts a Daisy, too—the Pyre- 
thrum or Pink Daisy. They dance in 


the breezes on their long stems and add 
a bright tint to the general 
u 


The Irises, yellow, blue, dark purple 
and bronze, form a gay clump at the 
end of one border. 

June would not be June without the 
Fox-gloves, with their tall stalks of 
curiously spotted flowers, beloved by 
the bumble-bees. 

The Astilbe arendsi, sometimes called 
Spirea, perfumes the air with its sweet- 
ness. I have the white and the pink varie- 
ties. I have also a beautiful rose-colored 
Spirea called “bride’s feather” by the 
friend who gave it to me. It is very 
different from the Astilbe, and I have 
never been able to find it in the cata- 
logues. 

Now come all the Canterbury Bells: 
the Carpathian Harebell, the tall Peach 
Bells, and the biennial varieties, the 
cup and saucer, and the medium. They 
will remain in flower weeks and even 
months if the seeds are removed. Purple, 
blue, pink and white, they are beautiful 
scattered through the beds and borders. 

“We are the sweet flowers, 
Born of sunny showers, 
Think, when e er you see us, what our beauty saith : 
Ut terance mute and bright 
© some unknown delight, 
We fill the air with pleasure by our simple breath. 
ll who see us, love us; 


We befit all places ; 
Unto sorrow we give smiles, and unto graces, graces.” 





The Junipers 


The Arboretum collection of Junipers has 
improved in the last three or four years and 
now contains many interesting and healthy 
plants. It must be remembered, however, 
that the northeastern part of the United 
States has not the climate needed for the 
large number of the species which grow 
naturally either in warmer countries or in 
regions of small summer rainfall! or of high 
altitude. The range of variation of the so- 
called Red Cedar, Juniperus virginiana, 
although a much handsomer plant south of 
New England than it is here, is now well 
shown in the Arboretum collection, which 
contains eighteen named varieties of this 
tree. Nearly all of these varieties are distinct, 
but in some cases the same or nearly the 
same plant has come to the Arboretum under 
more than one name. In color the most 
distinct of the varieties of the Red Cedar is the 
var. glauca with steel gray leaves, represented 
in the collection by a number of plants 
varying somewhat in habit but little in color. 
This form has not been attacked here by the 


red spider or by the other insects and the 
diseases which often disfigure and sometimes 
kill the common green-leaved form of this 
tree in Massachusetts. With the exception 
of Abies concolor, this Juniper is the hand- 
somest of the gray-leaved conifers which can 
be grown in this climate. Juniperus virginiana 
globosa, a plant with a cylindric, round-topped 
little head which came from a Dutch Nursery, 
is interesting to the students of the now 
popular dwarf conifers. More beautiful is 
another Dutch form (var. Kosteriana), a flat- 
topped shrub from two to three feet high, 
with long, wide-spreading branches and open 
habit. This is a useful plant when it can be 
given sufficient space in which to spread, but 
is, of course, more open in habit than that 
form of the Red Cedar which sometimes 
grows on the exposed sea-cliffs of the Maine 
coast, and in such positions forming a wide 
mat only a few inches high, is perhaps more 
beautiful than any other prostrate Juniper. 
Seedlings and grafted plants of this form 
are growing in the Arboretum but are too 
young to show if they can retain in more 
favorable surroundings the extreme prostrate 
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habit due, no doubt, in part at least, to the 
exposed position of the wind-swept sea-cliffs 
where these plants have grown. Among 
conifers with more or less pendulous branches 
few are more beautiful than the pendulous 
form of the Red Cedar (var. pendula). There 
are several of these trees in the collection, 
sent here from European nurseries or found 
in the country. They vary slightly among 
themselves but are all worth a place in the 
garden. Among the other varieties of the 
Red Cedar are several of compact habit and 
bright green leaves. The most distinct of 
these are perhaps the varieties elegantissima, 
pyramidalis, Schottii and Chamberlaynii. They 
probably originated in European nurseries 
from which they came to the Arboretum. 

The Juniper of northeastern continental 
Asia, J. chinensis, is avaluable tree and many 
of the varieties, especially those of dwarf 
habit, are popular. Some of these varieties 
are good garden plants, but others are usually 
so disfigured by the red spider that unless they 
are frequently and carefully sprayed they 
are not worth growing. The best of these 
dwarf plants, the var. Pfitzeriana, is a shrub 
with irregularly piaced rather pendulous 
branches, which can be trained into a low. 
broad pyramid a few feet high. The branches 
are sometimes broken by a heavy weight of 
snow, but nothing else seems to trouble this 
plant. There are other dwarf upright forms 
of the Chinese Juniper with green or with 
bright yellow leaves which are growing well 
here; and the form with prostrate branches 
forming a dense, low mat, found by Professor 
Sargent in Japan and named for him, is “the 
best of the Asiatic prostrate Junipers in the 
collection. An even more prostrate plant, 
in this climate, at least, the most reliable 
and the fastest growing of prostrate Junipers 
is the North American Juniperus horizontalis. 
This is widely distributed from the sea-cliffs 
of the coast of Maine to the northern Rocky 
Mountains. The behavior here of Juniperus 
conferta is disappointing. It is the Japanese 
sand-dune prostrate Juniper, ranging from 
Saghalin in the north to the tropical Lu-chu 
Islands in the south. It was first noticed by 
Europeans on the shore of Hakkodate Bay 
in the extremely cold climate of southern 
Hokkaido. A plant from this region might 
be expected to be hardy here, and it is be- 
lieved that this Juniper would prove useful to 
plant on the sand-dunes of Cape Cod and 
other parts of the nérth Atlantic coast. In 
the Arboretum, however, it exists only in 
sheltered positions and loses many branches 
every winter. This tenderness is due, perhaps, 
to the fact that it grows so late in the season 
that young wood does not become thoroughly 
ripened. When the right place is found for 
it, Juniperus conferta, with its pale green 
leaves, will be one of the handsomest and 
most distinct prostrate Junipers.—Arnold 
Arboretum Bulletin 


Two forms of the Juniper (there may be more which 
we have not seen) seem to be nativeto Northern New 
York where TH# FLOWER GROWER is published. The 
first one we became acquainted with was what was 
called the Dwarf or Creeping Juniper. It is two or 
three feet in height and of very spreading habit and a 
very ornamental shrub. A single specimen on our 
farm had a spread of ahout — feet until the cattle 
ruined it. e remember that the only lawn shrub 
that the State Capitol grounds at St. Paul had in the 
first planting, was this particular shrub. A 

The other form of the Juniper native here is a very 
upright growing tree of fine foliage and symmetrical 
in form. This we suppose is one of the Red Cedars 
which in the eariy days of this country were used so 
largely for posts. Old fence posts of Red Cedar are still 
met with in a wonderful state of preservation. No other 
timber seems to have had as long a life when ex 
to moisture and weather as the original Red Cedar of 
this country. At the present time no Red Cedar of 
merchantable size is available here but small trees are 
seen in certain favored localities.—(THE EpiTor.) 


Gladiolus growers should not forget 
that THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
bound volumes, four of them, and a 
complete file of THE FLOWER GROWER 
to date contains a vast amount of in- 
formation on the Gladiolus. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 
ParRT II—Description of Varieties Tested First Year 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Alice Carey (Teas). Probably same as 
Snowcrest of Livingston Seed Co. White 
with pink lines on bases of lower petals. A 
rather good white but superseded by newer 
kinds. Season average. Spike strong, branch- 
ing, two per corm, 32 in.; 14 blooms on main 
stem and 3 to 6 on branches, fairly compact, 
blooms facing all around the spike, several 

open, size 2 in., weli opened, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase by cormels 
prolific. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 7-23, re- 
— 83 days. (XX). 

Alice Chamberlain (Kunderd).* Wine purple 
shading to a white throat, edges of petals 
white. A distinctively marked variety, and 
rather striking. Season average. Spike strong, 
often two per corm, 30 in.; 10 blooms, sep- 
arate, three open, size 3 in.. wide open, tri- 
angular, with tips of upper petals slightly 
refiexed, good substance; blooming 5 days. 
Production of cormels good to very good. 
Planted 5-2 and bloomed 8-28, requiring 118 
days. (XX). 

Azure (Stewart).* Light violet blue with 
a dull carmine blotch. A dull color. Season 
average. Spike strong, 28 in.; 11 blooms, 
separate, several open, size 33 in., triangular 

broadest across lower petals, sub- 
stance good; blooming 5 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 7-23, 


requiring 83 days. (X). 

Baltimore (Cowee). Syn. Salmon Queen 
(Woodruff).* Salmon pink shading deeper 
on edges, lower petals blotched with bright 
and deep scarlet. Very similar to Gil Blas 
except that the latter has more yellow on 
the lower petals. In my opinion not as good. 
Season average. Spike strong, 28 in.; 8 to 
13 blooms, separate, three open, size 33 in., 
triangular form, loose, fairly good substance ; 
blooming 4 to 6 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 4-28 and bloomed 7-17, requiring 80 
days. (XX). 

Bird of Paradise (Isaiah Lower).* Rose 
pink heavily feathered and marked scarlet 

vermilion, throat pale yellow penciled with 
Objectionable 


average. strong, 21 in.; 13 “blooms, 

— open, fairly compact, ‘size 23 in., 
triangular form, fair su 

Sa 4 days. =o in production of 


cormels. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 7-26, 
—— days. (F). 
Spot (Kunderd). Dark mahogany 


overlaid with purple with bright red —_ 
on lower petals. Color too somber. 
average. Spike strong, 50 in.; 15 to wy 
blooms, many open, fairly compact, size 3 in., 
wide open triangular, good substance ; bloom- 
ing 8 to 16 days. Cormels prolific. ’Planted 
ox. bloomed 8-7, requiring 89 days. 
( ° 
Boston (Childs).* Rich scarlet blending to 
white throat stippled and shaded brilliant 
red. Brilliant in coloring but lacking in 
form. Season average. Spike strong, 18 in. ; 
10 blooms, compact, three open, size 2: haw 
wide open triangular but of very 
formation, floppy, substance fair; me 
three days. Poor production of cormels. 
~— ae and bloomed 8-7, requiring 100 

ays. (F) 

Burrell (Woodruff). Syn. Napoleon (Darling 
and Beahan).* Cherry shaded darker, with 
mixed red blotches bordered with greenish 


*In case of varieties (*) the data as to originator or 
introducer and synonyms were obtained from Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 11, Gladiolus Studies III, Varieties 
of the Garden Gladiolus, by Alfred C. Hottes, pub- 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


yellow. Edges of petals slightly shaded with 
gray. The latter color on edges makes 
petals appear burnt, and is objectionable. 
Season average. Spike strong, 36 in.; 9 
blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 
3} in., wide open triangular form, substance 
good; blooming 5 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5-3 and henna’ 7-23,8requiring 81 
days. (X). 











Wilbur A. Christy, 


Delicationtoss is (Corie) Photo 
—— A( ) variety. 


See description). 


Canary Bird (Childs).* Lemon yellow slightly 
shaded pale rose, two of lower petals slightly 
deeper yellow. Dainty coloring but of poor 
lasting quality. Season average. 
strong, slender, 40 in.; 18 to 30 blooms, 
sometimes branching, several open, compact, 
Sizc 3} in., wide open triangular, su substance 
fair; blooming 3 to 6 days. Production of 

cormels fair. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-1 
and 8-10, requiring respectively 92 and 101 
days. (XX). 

Cherry Diamond (Woodruff).* Cherry 
shading to tinted white midribs, lower petals 
blotched brilliant red margined yellow. Good 
of this color but there are others better. 
Season average. Spike strong, slender, often 
crooked, 28 in.; 14 blooms, separate, three 
open, size 23 in., wide open, fairly good sub- 
stance; blooming 6 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 4-28 and bloomed 7-19, requiring 82 
days. (X). 

Cheerful (Woodruff). Deep rose pink 
blending to white throat and white bases of 
lower petals which are tinted with cream and 
bear lines of purple. pre enr. 
Season average. Spike strong, 38 in.; 
blooms, compact, many open, facing 5 TR 
well arranged about spike, size 3} in., wide 
open form, very good substance; blooming 
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10 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 4-28 
and bloomed 7-29, requiring 92 days. (XXX). 
Chicago White (Kunderd).* White with 


~ midribs of cream and fine small lines of 


light pink on extreme bases of lower petals. 
The white often becomes tinted with pink. 
A commercial variety but hardly constant 
enough to be classed as a very good white 
for the garden. Spike 
; 16 blooms 
on main and Ne pce dhe ge 
pact, many open, size 24 in., wide open, very 
good substance; blooming 8 days. Often 
two spikes per corm. Reproduction by 
division and cormels fair. Planted 4-28 and 
bloomed 7-11, requiring 74 days. (XX). 

Columbia (Childs).* Light scarlet ver- 
milion with magenta lines in throat and on 
lower petals. Though substance is good the 
bloom is too floppy. Season average. Spike 
strong, often two per corm, 27 in.; 8 blooms, 
fairly compact, two to three open, size 34 in., 
wide open loose petaled, good substance; 
blooming 4 days. pan prolific. Planted 
4-28 and bloomed 7-18, requiring 81 days. (X). 

Crackerjack (Cowee).* Velvety crimson 
carmine, throat greenish yellow splashed 
amaranth and dull mauve. A very pretty 
velvety bloom. Season average. Spike strong, 
sometimes branched, 38 in.; 15 blooms, fairly 
compact, three to four open, size 4 in., wide 
open triangular form, very good substance; 
blooming 9 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
4-28 and bloomed 7-28, requiring 91 days. 
ae 

Delicatissima (Christy). Pale lavender rose, 
lightly feathered shell pink on sulphur yellow 
throat. A very good delicately tinted bloom. 
Season average. Spike strong, branched, 
36 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, six open, 
size 33 in., wide open Lily type, substance 
very good; blooming 7 days. Cormels pro 
lific. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 8-7, _~ 
quiring 101 days. Sometimes two spikes per 
corm. (XXX). Illustrated on this page. 

El Capitan (Kunderd). Syn. Tallest Yell Yellow.* 
Come yellow with lower central petal 

marked deeper yellow on base and occasion- 

ally bearing a mark of deep red. A fine 
light color. Season average. Spike strong, 
45 in.; 24 blooms, fairly compact, many 
open, size 34 in., wide open triangular form, 
very good substance; blooming 10 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 4-29 and bloomed 
7-23, requiring 85 days. (XXX). 

Eugene Scribe (Souchet-Vilmorin).* Soft 
rose, flaked carmine. Throat stippled and 
veined carmine purple with tints of buff, all 
midribs white with creamy tint. Good in its 
day. Season average. Spike strong, two 


pont 
Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8-6, requiring 88 
days. (XXX). 

Ferie (Kunderd). Syn. Coen Pi Pink.* Rosy 
pink, throat lemon penciled and stippled 
purple. A daintily colored bloom. Season 
average. Spike strong; 40 in.; 18 blooms, 
compact, several open, size 34 in., wide open 
triangular, fair to good substance; blooming 
5 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 4-29 and 
— 7-14, requiring 76 days. (XX) 

Florida (Originator not known). Dark 
crimson blending to cream throat and bases 
of lower petals, the latter blotched scarlet 
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vermilion. Good color but lacking substance. 
ae average. Spike strong, branched, 30 

; 13 blooms, fairly compact, three open, 
an 3 in., wide open triangular form, sub- 
stance only fair; blooming 4 days. Production 
of cormels fair. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 
7-14, requiring 77 days. (X). 

George B. Remsen(Childs).* Carmine crim- 
son, smaller petals having greenish midribs 
and striped deep crimson. Spike too crowded. 
Season average. Spike strong, 16 in.; 6 
blooms, nearly all open, very compact and 
overlapping, size 3 in., wide open, good sub- 
stance; blooming 2 to 3 days. Production 
of cormels fair. — — and bloomed 
7-15, —~, 77 days. (1) 

Guage Pan i (Lemoine). Syns. Faust (War- 
naar) and Harvard (Tracy).* Crimson, 
throat greenish white thickly marked with 
crimson. A very good dark colored bloom. 
Season average. Spike strong, 37 in.; 13 
blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 4 
in., wide open nearly form, good sub- 
stance; blooming 7 days. Production of 
cormels fair. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 8-1, 
requiring 95 days. (XXX). 

Glory of Holland (Velthuys). Pure white 
with faint red mark in throat. A really good 
white. Season average. Spike strong, 30 in., 
branched; 16 blooms, compact, three open, 
size 3 in., wide open, Orchid form, good sub- 
stance; blooming 9 days. Production of 
cormels fairly good. Planted 4-29 and bloomed 
8-8, requiring 101 days. (XXX). 

Harvard (Teas).* Not the same as George 
Paul. Rich rosy crimson with a white throat. 
Very good. Season average. Spike strong, 
two to three per corm, 30 in.; 10 to 17 
blooms, many open, compact, size 3} in., 
face all around spike, wide open triangular, 
tips and edges reflexing, very good substance ; 
blooming 4 to 8 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 7-29, re- 
quiring 92 days. (XXX.) 

Independence (Woodruff). Vermilion pink, 
or flame pink, blotched maroon on white 
bases of lower petals and throat. Not new 
but still holds its own among the best. Season 
average. Spike strong, often two per corm, 
37 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, five open, 
size 3 in., wide open Orchid form, good sub- 
stance; blooming 7 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 4-29 and bloomed 8-2, requiring 95 
days. (XXXX). 

Isaac Buchanan (Childs).* Nankeen yellow 
with rosy crimson feathering on edges of 
outer petals, each of lower petals having 
brilliant red midribs. Too similar to Victory, 
Sunset and others of the tinted yellows. 
Season average. Spike strong, branched, 41 
in.; 20 blooms, compact, four or more open, 
size 24 in., wide open M Orchid type, substance 
fairly good; blooming 7 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 8-18, re- 

quiring 112 days. (X). 

I. S. Hendrickson (Childs). Syn. Isaac S. 
Hendrickson.* White with edges thickly 
feathered rosy crimson, rosy violet veining 
in throat and on bases of lower petals, darker 
to each side of the midribs. In the same 
class as Hyde Park. Season average. Spike 
strong. branched, 34 in.; 18 to 28 blooms, 
compact, three or more open, size 4 in., sub- 
stance good, wide open diamond form; 
blooming 7 to 11 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 4-29 and bloomed 7-25, re- 
quiring 87 days. (XX). 

Syns. Golden Queen 


Klondyke (Christy). 
(Stewart) and Gelden Nugget (Teas).* Deep 
cream to primrose yellow blotched crimson 
maroon on lower petals. A fine light yellow 
variety. Season average. Spike strong, 
slender, often two per corm, 44 in.; 16 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, sometimes come 
double, size 4 in., wide open diamond form, 
sometimes good substance; blooming 
6 days. Cormele very prolific. Planted 4-28 
and bloomed 7-30, requiring 93 days. (XXX). 
Illustrated on front cover of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, July, 1914. 

La Candeur (Souchet-Vilmorin).* Cream 
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white upper petals sometimes tinted with 
pink, bases of lower petals shaded with red 
on lemon yellow, throat lemon yellow. Scason 
average. Spike strong, 45 in.; 18 blooms, 
fairly compact, several open, size 3 in., tri- 
angular and somewhat hooded in form, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 10 days. Pro- 
duction of cormels poor. Planted 4-29 and 
bloomed 7-26, requiring 88 days. (XX). 

Littleton (Groff, named by Woodruff).* 
Dark scarlet, lower petals darker, all blending 
lighter toward throat, bases of lower blotched 
old rose-carmine, greenish yellow deep in 
throat. Beautiful color. Season average. 
Spike strong, often two per corm, 43 in.; 14 
blooms to 20, nearly opposite, fairiy compact, 
five open, size 4} in., wide open, good sub- 
stance; blooming 6 to 8 days. Production 
of cormels fair. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 
7-26, requiring 89 days. (XX). 

Marie Lemoine (Lemoine). Syn. Mary 
Lemoine.* White blending yellowish green, 
bases blotched reddish purple, greenish. yel- 
low deep in throat. Season average. 
strong, slender, branched, 33 in. ; 
separate, four open, size 23 in., bell ~_—-~ 
excellent substance; blooming 8 days. 
duction of cormels fair. Planted 4-29 =a 
bloomed 7-15, requiring 77 days. (XX). 

Mey (Crawford). Blush white finely striped 
and feathered carmine, throat cream yellow 
lightly marked bright’ red. A good striped 
bloom. Season average. Spike strong, 
branched, sometimes two per corm, 4{) in.; 
20 to 30 blooms, fairly compact, five open, 
size 24 in., wide open triangular, good sub- 
stance ; blooming 9 to 12 days. Production 
of cormels fair. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 
8-12, requiring 106 days. (XX.) 

Meadowvale(Cowee). Syn. Purity (Stewurt).* 
Blushed white, almost white, delicate limes of 
crimson on bases of lower petals, and touch 
of deep crimson deep in throat. Lacks size 
and productiveness. Season average. Spike 
strong, 37 in.; 18 blooms, compact, several 
open, size 2} in., wide open, good substance ; 
blooming 8 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 4-30 and bloomed 7-31, re- 
quiring 92 days. (X). 

Melrose (Childs)* White with few flakes 
of deep rose, rosy crimson blotch in throat. 
Season average. Spike strong, 39 in., some- 
times two per corm; 12 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, three open, size 4 in., wide open, sub- 
stance poor; blooming 3 days. Production 
of cormels fair to Poor. Planted 4-30 and 
bloomed 8-10, requiring 102 days. (1). 

Mephistopheles ( ).* Brilliant car- 
dinal blotched with crimson on all petals, the 
blotch being bordered by yellow. Striking. 
Season average. Spike strong, branched, 30 
in.; 14 blooms, compact, several open, size 3 
in., wide open triangular, substance good; 
blooming 7 7 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
4-30) “nae bloomed 8-4, requiring 96 days. 
(XXX). 

Meteor (Pfitzer). Salmon red blotched 

crimson with thin line of white along 
midribs. Beautiful and showy. av- 
erage. Spike strong, 42 in. ; 16 blooms, com- 
pact, five open, size 3 in., wide open triangu- 
lar, substance very good ; blooming 6 (lays. 
Production of cormels fair. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 7-31, requiring 91 days. (XXX). 

Michigan (Stewart). * Bright rosy scarlet. 
Season average. Spike strong, often two per 
corm, 38 in.; 16 blooms, separate, several 
open, size 33 in., well opened, good substance ; 
blooming 8 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-11, requir- 
ing 102 days. (XX). 

Minnesota (Ruff).* Cream white suffused 
pale pink and blotched rosy crimson. [Fine. 
Season average. Spike strong, 40 im.; 15 
oe compact, five open, size 34 in., wide 

pen triangular, excellent substance ; bloom- 
_ 8 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-1 
and bloomed 7-12, ees 72 days. (XXXX). 

Miss Luceil (E. E. Stewart?). Syns. Luceil 
and Miss Lucille. Light violet rose blemding 
to cream throat marked on bases with bright 
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red. Fine. Season average. Spike strong, 
branching, often several per corm, 36 in. ; 18 
blooms, very compact, several open, blooming 
around spike, wide open, size 34 in., good 
substance; blooming 8 days. Cormels pro- 
lific. Planted 5-17 and bloomed 7-31, requiring 
75 days. (XXX). 

+» Mrs. Beecher (Childs). Syn. Mrs. H. W. 
Beecher.* Cardinal with white throat striped 
carmine. Season average. Spike strong, 22 
in. ; 9 blooms, separate, two open, size 2# in., 
wide open, good substance ; blooming 5 days. 
Production of cormels fair. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 8-9, requiring 100 days. (X). 

Mrs. Francis King (Coblentz).* Scarlet 
vermilion with few splashes of same color 
but of deeper tone, throat and bases of lower 
petais lighter and blotched with feather of 
scarlet. Still one of the best. Season av- 
erage. Spike strong, branching, often several 
per corm, 40 to 50 in. ; 15 to 18 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 43 in., wide open, 
excellent substance ; blooming 5 to 7 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 
7-21, requiring 81 days. (XXXX). 

Mohonk ‘Childs).* Scarlet to white throat 
which is speckled with vermilion. Season 
average. Spike strong, 35 in.; 9 blooms, 
separate, three open, size 24 in., wide open 
triangular, substance fair to good ; blooming 
4days. Production of cormels fair. Planted 
5-1 and bloomed 8-28, requiring 119 days. (X). 

Nezinscott (Childs).* Brilliant scarlet ver- 
milion, bases of lower petals to throat white 
with dash and stippling of blackish crimson 
bordering on purple. Season average. Spike 
strong, 20 in.; 14 blooms, very compact, three 
open, size 23 in., wide open triangular, sub- 
stance fairly good; blooming 5 days. Pro- 
duction of cormels fair. Planted 4-28 and 
bloomed 7-16, requiring 79 days. (XX). 

Octoroon (Childs).* Light salmon red, 
glistening, partly overlaid with carmine, 
blending to lemon bases on lower petals and 
throat stippled and penciled brilliant red. 
Season average. Spike strong, branching, 
33 in., slender; 10 blooms, compact, three 
open, size 2} in., wide open triangular, sub- 
stance fairly good; blooming 4 days. Pro- 
duction of cormels fair. Planted 4-30 and 
bloomed 8-12, requiring 104 days. (XX). 

Ophir (Christy). Deep cream to creamy 
yellow with rosy crimson blotch, the center 
of which is rosy purple. Season average. 
Spike strong, branching, 30 in.; 13 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size "Ahi in., wide 
open loosely arranged, substance fairly good ; 
blooming 3 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 4-29 and bloomed 7-7, requiring 
69 days. (XX). 

Philadelphia (Cowee).* Deep salmon rose 
feathered deep rose, lower petals blotched 
violet rose. Color not clear. Season average. 
Spike strong, branching, 46 in.; 16 to 20 
blooms, according to size of corm, compact, 
three open, size 3 in., wide open triangular, 
substance fairly good ; blooming 6 to 8 days. 
Production of cormels fair. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 7-29, requiring 89 days. (X). 

Premiére (Kunderd).* Light cream blotched 
wine red. Season average. Spike strong, 
generally crooked but graceful, 27 in., often 
two per corm; 15 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 3} in., wide open triangular, good 
substance ; blooming 4days. Production of 
cormels fair. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 7-12, 
requiring 72 days. (XX). 

Prescott (Childs). * A faded rosy pink with 
blotches of brilliant red in throat. Season 
average. Spike strong, 29 in.; 14 blooms, 
compact, three open, size 3 in., wide open, 
fair substance ; blooming 4 days. Production 
of cormels poor to fair. Planted 4-20 and 
bloomed 8-4, requiring 96 days. (F). 

Queenly (Groff, named by Woodruft). 
Pearly white with faint lilac spot in throat, 
pale green deep in throat. Beautiful and 
delicate in coloring. Season average. Spike 
strong, slender, branching, often two per 
corm, 33 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, 
several open, ‘size 34 in., wide open round 
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form, very good substance ; blooming 9 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 
7-8, 9 e 68 days. (XXXX). 

Reine de l’Anjou (Barre).{ Syns. Reine 
Blanche, Le Radium, Jeanne d’Arc, White Ex- 
celsior and Schneewittschen.* Pure white 
with circle of brilliant red deep in throat. A 
good white in its day. Season average. Spike 
strong, branching, 46 in.; 20 to 30 blooms, 
five open, compact, size 23 in., wide open 
triangular, fairly good substance; 
6 to 9 days. Production of cormels fair. 
— a and bloomed 8-1, requiring 95 

ays. (XX) 

Rochester White (Thomann). Syn. White 
Queen.* Pure white lightly blended lemon 
on lower petals. Season average. Spike strong, 
branching, 40 in. ;. 16 blooms, size 3 in., com- 
pact, three to four open, wide open triangular, 
good substance; bicomlagS dure. Production 
of cormels fair. Planted 4-29 and 
“~— requiring 76 days. (XX). 

Rose Wells (Austin). Clear light rose with 
small blotch of lilac rose on yellowish green. 


Season average. Spike strong, often 
several 
form, fairly 


ing, 44 in.; 15 to 24 blooms, com 
open, size 4 in., wide open 

good substance ; blooming 6 to9days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 8-9, re- 
quiring 103 days. (XX). 

Rosy Spray (Childs).* Pale age white 
heavily overlaid with a mottling of rich 
carmine rose, the lower petals striped H. . 
crimson. A good variegated bloom. Season 
average. Spike strong, 35 in.; 10 blooms, 
separate, three open, size 4} in., wide open 
star shaped, good substance ; ’plooming = 6 
days. Production of cormels fair. Planted 

4-29 and bloomed 8-23, requiring 116 days. 


(XX). 

Salem (Childs).* Dull crimson with carmine 
crimson blotch. A good pastel color. Season 
average. Spike strong, 30 in.; 12 blooms, 
fairly compact, three open, size 3 in., wide 
open triangular, good substance ; i 
7 days. Production of cormels fairly good. 
Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-10, requiring 101 
days. (XXX). 

| oe me (Childs).* Orange scarlet, throat 
cream with deep scarlet markings. Season 
average. Spike strong, 41 in.; 14 blooms, 
fairly compact, three open, size 3 in., tri- 
angular hooded, poor form, substance fair ; 
blooming 4 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 9-6, requiring 
128 days. (I). 

Scribe (Childs).* Tender rose tinted white, 
striped carmine in throat. Very delicate 
coloring. Season average. Spike strong, 
branching, 45 in.; 18 to 30 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 43 in., wide open 
triangular, very good substance; blooming 6 
to 10 days. Cormels prolific. "Planted "e1 
and bloomed 8-13, requiring 104 days. (XXX). 

Velvet King (Coblentz). Syns. Coblentz No. 
312, Emma (Coblentz), Grenadier (Hunting- 
ton), Sidney Grant (Ruff), William Mason 
(Crawford) and Richmond Red (suggested by 
Teas).* Light cerise red edged with drab 
and throat marked with crimson. Velvety 
and beautiful. Season average. Spike strong, 
branching, often two per corm, 43 in.; 21 
blooms, compact, four open, size 4 in., wide 
open broad petaled, very good substance 
blooming 10 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5-1 and bloomed 7-27, requiring 87 days. 
(XXXX). 

rT Name of originator obtained from catalogue of 
Willis E.. Fryer. 

Part IJ] will be a continuation of descriptions of 


varieties tested the second anc third years and con 
taining more largely the later introductions.—The ED ED. 


One of the most satisfactory plants 
we have in the garden is Rosa rugosa. 
It is classed as an ever-blooming hardy 
Rose. It is surely hardy and the foliage 
is beautiful at all seasons of the year. 
It makes a fine hedge and is good asa 
specimen plant. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Five lines (about 40 words) $1.50 per insertion. Ad-.. 


ditional lines 20c. each. 
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La CANDIDUM— Best type. Flowering bulbs 
50 per dozen, very hea 0 cents each. Foliage 
deus here i any early June. Bu bs dug on order during 
une 
rs. E. C. Rowbern, R. F. D., Cedar Bluff, Mississippi 








DELPHINIUMS 





Boum VOLUMES of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
and The Flower Grower are for sale. See display 
advertisement in this issue. 





RID DELPHINIUMS—Hood-Acres 


ow: Exq 

purple alan ; and 

eapweciating. cus blossoms on COLL: IN large. 
is 

Choicest bloomed selected seedlings ready in fall. 

oe orders for named varieties this 


Chas. F. Barber, 1552 Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 











GLADIOLI 








Land N TERRACE GLADIOLE Fine stocks in 
No. 1 and No. 2 sizes; also bulblets of the following 
Chicago White, Faust, 


Golden , Halley, Independence, Schwaben, | 
Van, jieton, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. Watt, 
Niagara, Pink Perfection, Pink Beauty, Prim. Hybrids, 
Fine mixture of all named varietics at $4 per 100. 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 


“ ‘TS GLADIOLUS — PROFIT” isa great book. 
it Mr. Champe ad to start 


vises the 
‘and bulblets. puet is weet} oct, 
nme Bes of Fy varieties he commends ai 


Arthur C Cc. © Ponta, Meee, mame on my tat ow. 


GLADIOLUS pune Pest class and true to name. 
America, per 1000. Panama, Crimson 

i — goes and others: De- 
scrigtive rice list on 


w. B Head & Sons, Box 87, R. D. 3, Warren, Pa. 


NS IS THE TIME to “ Say it with flowers” 
Remember the aged, the sick, pay Tage 
too poor to buy. Send a good box to your nearest 
tal with instructions te give to patients who have 
no ers. Just oan pate Sem, seme pattent will 
pay for the trouble. Your reward is 
C. I. Hunt, Nunda. } New York. 


Grower of the choicest Glad: ioli. List of selected 
varieties ready in October. 


FEW ¢ ant eee ee 


Glow, B. L. Soe ‘ise fete Send for for 




















peas & AND PEONIES—The best of the old and the 

new. Vigorous. hardy stoc sg true to 

name. Lg = See winnings at 
hues 5 920 FLOWER GROWER. 

[oy Ares. 15 Dudley St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Now IS THE TIME Spee about planting Irises— 
and expect them to bloom 
. Here are two of the 





fe it. Iti tru rote og my order 
or it. is 
for two more clumps of same, large size. its all 1 
have room for, | am sorry to say 
rs.——, Vi California, April 20, 1921.” 
September— of 


blooming plants.’ ”’ 
Miss———,, California, Nov. 17, 1920. 
I. Caterina was sent to above customer May 20-20, 
and the Stylosas to the other customer Aug. 9, 71920. 
These are only two among the many we are grow- 
ing, but no one can make a mistake in planting these 
two in California vd Le 


The Dean ins Rs Gardens, Moneta, California 








PEONIES 








EONIES—I am growing high 
P grow the leaders, "adding ne Seedli 
introduced 











PRINT ING—Using White Lop Bond, 1,000 

8%x11 Letter Heads and 1 Envelopes, with use 

# cut * Gladioli or Dahlia, fore $8.50. Cash with order. 
rite 

Miller Print Shop. P. O. Box 2854, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LD STORAGE—The Editor of THe FLOwER 

GROWER makes a business of furnishing plans for 

cold —_ plants and siso contracts the equipment 

ome. co Cae all kinds, big and little. MADISON 
‘jum, 








,000 % to % 
Yore King. - $700 
a ear 14 00 

Mrs. F. Pendleton 14 00 
- % to % 
Crackerjack............. $7 4. 


ce 
Clean young stock, true to name, will plant what is 
left after June 


G. CHESTER BLACK 
Meadow Brook Flower Farm 
104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N.J. 








KEMP’S BIGS 


PINK WONDER 
4s HAY WONDER 


~ | Kemp's ) BERS Swe axe 


With May 20th closed the of If the of these splendid 
novelties for the spring of he distribution 
of them covers a wide range of the world territory, 
orders having been received from England, Hol- 
land, Canada, Cuba, and many sections of the 
United States, and to all who sent me orders, | 
wish to convey my sincere thanks for the splendid 
help rendered in making so wide a distribution of 
my originations possible this year. I have in 
preparation other good ones, two of which I plan 
to introduce next year. 


If the growing season this year is a favorable one, 
I to be able to offer my Big 5 next season, in 
all sizes, including bulblets, and at prices within 
the reach of all. My 1922 descriptive price list 
ready next November. 


J. A. KEMP, (Originator) Little Silver, N. J. 


PEONY 


Karl Rosenfield 


One of the finest deep 
crimson in existence 


It’s a Rosenfield production 


Also more than a hundred other carefully 
selected, high class varieties in a range of 
color and prices, and including many of the 
finest in existence, such as : 


Therese, La France, 
Avalanche, 
Ella Christene Kelway, 
Eugene Verdier, 
Mme. d’ Treyeran, 
Marcelle Dessert, 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, etc. 
Free Peony Booklet 


All these varieties fully Genrytes i in our 
booklet, “Superb Peonies.”” It's free. 


Send for your copy today. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS | 
Benson Station P. O., Omaha, Neb. tam 
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A GLADIOLUS EDUCATION 
For $1.00 


I still have about thirty copies of my new book 
“THE GLADIOLUS FOR PROFIT” 
left from the first edition pd quickly if 

YOU WANT O 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Ww Oakland 


Ralph Benjamin 


Dahlias and Gladioli 


CALVERTON, LL 
Catalogue free 
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Fred W. Baurngras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AiVND RETAIL 
Send name for mailing list 
423Pearist. Lansing, Mich. 










Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
Best Armerican and European varieties. 


Address B.M. & M. E. LATHAM 
(Gardens North Scituate, R. |.) Manstfieid, Mass. 





IRIS KING 


S. Lemon-Yellow, F. Maroon, bordered 
Yellow, a very beautiful new variety, ‘4 
in chee high. L Loree plants only 30 cts. 
each ; $3. 


Henry C. Eckert - Belleville, Il. 

















Che Standard Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Benton Karbor, Mich. 


Ask for our general catalogue 


Derby Gardens Gladioli | 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE 


John H. Umpleby, Lake | View, N.Y. 























We Are Now Sold 
Up for the Season 


on all spring bulbs, and wish to thank 
our customers for the very nice trade 

they have given us this spring. 
In a short time the planting will be 
= along, or a after which 
shall feel ike taking a short rest, 


ee 5 3 us sc Ae the time anticipat- 


ing the beautiful flowers we shall have 
through the summer. But don’t rest 
too long ; for we have to get busy with 
the hoe and cultivator pretty quickly, 
else Mother Nature will cover all of 
our spring work with weeds, and we 
can whistle for the flowers. 

Then, too, it will be time to think of 
and plan forthe fall garden,—a fall gar- 
den of good old-fashioned perennials, 
such as Mother, yes, and Grandmother, 
‘used to have,—of Phlox, Delphiniums, 
Irises, Peonies, and a host of others. 

We grow a very fine line of this class 
of plants, and want your garden to 
have some this fall. If you are un- 
certain as to just what to get, or where 
to plant it, write us at any time, and 
we will help you all that we can with 
su gestion and advice. 

n’t think that because you write 
to us, asking about these things, you 
must buy from us; that’s not so, for 
if you don’t buy trom us, you will from 
someone else, and your garden will be 
fine just the same. 

Write us now, and we will help you 
all we can. Glad to do it! 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 








IRIS 


REALLY NEW 


AND 
WORTH TRYING, WORTH BUYING 


The am Road Iris Gardens 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - 

















GLADIOLI 


All sizes and bulblets. Write for spe- 
cial contract prices for fall delivery, 
stating if possible the varieties, sizes 
and quantities interested in. 


ALFRED OESTER Gladiolus Specialist 
STAR ROUTE, BUTLER, PA. 








° 


WORTH WHILE 
irises, Peonies and Hardy Chrysanthemums 
H. W. GROSCHNER 
Napoleon, - - - Ohio 


Specialist grower of fine and extra fine Iris, 
Peonies and hardy Chrysanthemums. 

















WIZARE b 


PULVERIZED 





SHEEP MANURE 


Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or 
rotessional growers—unequaled for lnwn, 
lowers, vegetables, fruits = shrubs—e*‘ect: 

ively sterilized—no weeds or chemicals—safe 
and: dependable. 

seed or garden su 
WizakD. BRAND or write 
information 


The Pulverized Manure Company 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


ly man for 
irect for full 








b 


- STURTEVANT’S READY 
REFERENCE CARDS 


A NEW IDEA oon’ to fit the needs 
of the busy GA $ compact, con- 
venient, surprisingly po but add your 
personal notes now. 

Set 1. a. Shrubs for the Smail 


7 & The Vegetable Garden 
2. Garden Flowers 


$4. In June visit gardens, plan 
t 00 per set of 25 cards. 


for the future, and let our 
ROBERT STURTEVANT 
Mass. 





tivation of what you select. 





cards help in the proper cul- 
Weilesley Farms, 











Metzner’s P. P. 1. E. 


Grand Prize Gladioli 





You should catalogue some of these next season 


To enable you to try our named varieties, at a nominal 
expense, we offer at very special prices, prepaid, for June, 
Three Get Acquainted Sets: 


Set No. 2 for $1.50 
Ben Lomond, 


Set No. 1 for $1.00 
Alta, White 








‘amon, Old Pink Delmar, Lavender Salmon 
Midrac, Cardinal Dragon: Fly, Dark Salmon Rose Salmon 
eerless, Lavender Pink Nonpareil, Light Garnet » Lilac 
Psyche, Light Rose Rebecca, Ru wate 
ed Coat, Light Scarlet Sirius, Flesh Pink 
Sierra, Salmon Cerise Sterling, Dk. Rose Pink 


Spartan, Cherry 


Tokay, "Rose Cerise 
Yellow Jacket, Yellow 


Total list value $3.70 


Tyro, Salmon 


Tallac, Lemon and White 
Ten Strike, Dark Cerise 


Total list value $4.35 


Special ; set each (3 in aill) Large Corms for - $4.00 
“ (3 in all) Small (Blooming size) for $2.50 


aitiener Floral Co., Mountain View, Calif. 


Set No. 3 for $2.00 


Yellow Aloha, Cherry Scarlet 





Cream 
ink 


n 
Yosemite, Cerise. 
Total list value $5.35 
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JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


Winner of all first prizes at the New York 
State Fair 1917, 1918, 7019, 1920. 
Catalog Feb. 1st. Retail only. \ 














Peonies and Irises 
wg order now for early spring 
Note the excellent quality of our plants. 


T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, Inc. 


(Cherry Hill Nurseries ) West Newbury, Mass. 








IRISES 


A choice collection of Irises- new price 
list. — ‘Classified Advertisements” on 
page 12 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 


Moneta, California 














SPECIAL—Per 1,000 


\-less 

Mrs. Watt - $ 8.00 
Panama - - 8.00 
War--- 80 
F. Pendleton - 10.00 
Schwaben - 10.00 
Healthy young stock true to name. 10% off for cash. 

Mansfield, Mass. 

















Forest Heights Gardens 
1815-26 Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gladioli : Irises : Peonies 
There is a difference in Gladiolus bulbs. 
Ours are bright and clean and ffue to name. 


Send for our catalog. 











www 


Fuller’ s Gladiolus Farm 
GROWERS OF CHOICE } 


GLADIOLI 
Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties 
on request. 4 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





R. F. D. No. 9 BOX 211 A 


~wowuwwwewwwewwwewwewwewee 











HIGH GRADE 


PEONIES 


If interested in the best write 


W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. 

















PAY UNCLE SAM 


ONE CENT and get your name in our files. 
You will want our 1922 catalogue because — 
list will be Bigger and Better. You can’t 

ford to miss giving our MAINE GROWN 


bulbs a trial. 
sara + ee Gardens, 
25 Concord S' Portland, Me. 
If you are interested in 
GLADIOLI 


I want your name for my a list. Send 


for free cop: 
“The Gladiolus Beautiful.” 
HOWARD M. GILLET. Gladiolus Specialist, 
4 Box F, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 




















H. F. CHASE 


Peonies and Iris 
Andover, Mass. 





We Specialize in 


GLADIOLI 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 
Pataskala, Ohio 











Frank R. Sawyer 


Gladiolus Grower 


Fairoak Farm 





Mansfield, Mass, 





GLADIOLI 


Good bulbs from Goshen. Order them of 
John H. McKibbin 
1309 Divison St., Goshen, Indiana 











E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 
Brooklyn Michigan 








Choice Peonies 


L. S. HENDRICKSON, 
Flowertield, L. L, N. Y. 

















20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Gund Sos ore etate er eae 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 





A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOL! 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 














RAIN WHEN You WANT IT 





Gladiolus Lovers---Listen To This 


Some years your favorite flowers are just passably 
good. Other years they are a joy to your heart. 
Those years are the wet ones. 

Wouldn’t it be great if every year was a top notch 
year? 


It can be if you water the Skinner System way. It’s 
just like having the gentle rain of Heaven under your 
complete control. 


But that isn’t all—you get twice the yield. You can 
piant half the space and get just as much. Or the 


The Skinner 


205 Water St. 














— space will bear at the very least twice as 
m 
This may sound kind o’ like stretching it, but just you 
send for our catalog and see what the Skinner System 
is and what folks who have it say it has done. 

Costs so little as $23.75 for a 50 feet Portable Line 
that waters 2500 square feet. 

Does so much for my! little cost. Can ship at once. 
Booklet free. Let us know the size of your garden 
and we will promptly suggest the equipment best 
suited to it. 


Irrigation Co. 
KINNER 
Ora 


Troy, Ohio 
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Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Jacob D. Spiegel 


Norma, New Jersey 


Gladiolus Grower 


Gardens of Smedley 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
“Extristrong’” lowa Grown Stock 


Gladioli Exclusively 
Waterloo, BOX 165 





Iowa 











Peonies, Irises and Gladioli 
A Very Promising Lot of the Prize-Winning Kinds 
Thanks to our friends for their liberal patronage. 
Before placing orders for fall delivery kindly sub- 
mit a list of your wants for prices. Personal in- 
spection of my gardens solicited. I have both the 
right soil, and give the proper care to produce 


strong plants. 
E. M. Buechly, Greenville, Ohio 





. 








My Planting is Completed! | 


Now, to pray for seasonable weather, watrh 
the irrigating lines, attend other details and 
luce, thereby, Gladiolus bulbs of honest 
quality which you wish to buy and I intend t:o 
supply. 
CHAS. B. RAFFAUF, Independence, Ia. 











J. C. GROSSMAN 
Grower of Choice Gladioli 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
WOLCOTTVILLE - - INDIANA 

















N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 


Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices. 











Perr ve 





i i 


o 
Distinction and Merit 
Wholesale and Retail 
Babylon Dahlia Gardens 


Babylon, L. L, N.Y. 


pwouwuwwwvwvwee 





John Zeestraten 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 

















looks—judge it by its works — 
and buy from 
Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 
1200 Varieties—the Best. 


Don’t judge a Dahlia tuber by its | 














PLANT NAMES and their meanings is 
the title of a series now being published in 

AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to 
plant students also ap) 


























Hobbies rnd Sidelines That Pay in Pleasure and Handsome Profit 


[60d Tir & Fancy 


A consolidation of | cleven papcincs, for Rabbit, 


Cavy, ing and Small a 
Regular Price $2.00—Y early, 20 Cents per Copy 
SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
- 50c FOR SIX MONTHS 


Special Writers tell how to start at small cost, 
ready sales for Pets, Breeding, and Show 
and money at home. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE” 


FOOD FUR & FANCY PUB. CO. 


1321 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 














W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 











504 South College St. A.mgola, Ind. 








Homer F. Chase 


GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE 


Gladioli for the Trade 


WILTON, - NEW 











Publisher 





Bound Volumes 


eee FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 


prepaid $2.00 per volume. Volumes V, 
VI, and VII The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, 
CALCIUM, N.Y. 





Narcissi - Tulips - Peonies 
PRICE LIST READY ABOUT 
SEPTEMBER 1 
SEND FOR IT NOW 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS. Carterville, Mo. 











IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties 
600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 
Moved to 


701-2 Commerce Bidg.. ST. PAUL, MINN. 











With best wishes for the success of 


Your Gladiolus Garden 


we invite you to visit ours, on the 
State Road between Boston and 
Providence, # of a mile south of 
Wrentham. 


Thomas M. Proctor 
71 South Street, 


Wrentham - Massachusetts 








— Clarence W. Hubbarp 


4, PEONIES & IRISE 
6144 Lakewood Ave, - - 


S aR 


Chicago, III. 
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If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


HE GARD, —_ 


brimful of helpful eink on a a on scientific and prac- 

thori Cyn In aaptien to its p contrtnted articiee | S well = au- 
ri on nesting ral sul gests e topics appea: 

in American and European pt journais are ° published ro 4 

making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST. 


Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00.a year. | 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
OOO OO —-- - 
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| Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 





“EXTRA QUALITY” Y Bulbs 


To our many friends and patrons: We wish to thank you all, for 

the many kind letters we have received, to which we could not 

give a personal answer. We are sold out for this season. 
F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 











There are jewels among Peonies so 
why not t buy them for birthday gifts? 





Peonies! 


When buying stock of any kind it pays to select the best the 
market offers. Buy the high grade Peonies and discard the 
poor ones. 

MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, La Porte, IND., grower of the best 
varieties originated by American, French and English specialists. 











Member o1 
Pennsylvania Horticultural ~ aed JOHN L COLEGROVE 
—— eg Society 
merican Peony Society 
American Iris Society Sheffield, Pa. 


Nothing for Sale Just Now 


I desire to make a representative collection of Irises for study and com 
parison. I invite quotations, catalogues, etc., growers of the older and and 
well known varieties as well as de oo newer introductions. Will buy single 
rhizomes, clumps or collections, sound and true to label. 





Peonies and [rises 


Do you want to know about the 


NEW PEONIES AND THE NEW IRISES? 


We have them growing in our gardens and 
we will tell about them in our Garden 
Notes which we expect to publish 
monthly in June, July, August 
and September 





We will be glad to place your name om our mailing list 





Bonnewitz Peony and Iris Gardens 
Lee R. Bounewitz, Owner Van Wert, Ohio 

















GEO. S. WOODRUFF 


FINE GLADIOLI 
Write for my Catalogues 


Don’t forget to mention THE FLOWER GROWER 




















Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


All the newest European and American introductions. 


Highest set from American Peony and Ameri 
Iris Societies in 1920. _— 


We publish a book of convenient size and shape, giving full and ac- 
curate lescriptions. It gives the latest ——— ratings of the Ameri- 
can Peony soaty : detailed drawings, illustrating various types of 
Peonies and concise cultural directions; advice in selection of 
varieties ; and other valuable and interesting information. The Peony 
Section was com eet MR. JAMES BOYD, and the Iris Section by MR. 
JOHN C. WI t will be forwarded to any address in the United 
States or ban oy upon receipt of 30 cents, which amount may be 

deducted from remittance for first order sent to us after receipt of book. 


Price List Free on Request 


Movilla Gardens, - ” Haoafend Fi em 























We 


have nice plant- 
ings of many of 
the standard va- 
rieties and our 
own originations, 
including our 
“Big Four.” 














EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring length 
of spike with yardstick, 
of the Gladiolus named for her. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Wayland, Ohio 
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ADORN YOUR GARDEN 


It Will Increase Its Value 
IT WILL ENLIVEN YOUR LIFE 


be ae and Forty Choice Narcissi of 20 Fancy Selected Varieties for $25.00—all charges paid to 
New Yor 


Price as per our catalogue—Per Doz. Per 100 
Ajax yellow nage soft canary- vin RS ATR eS. RS ee $ 2.00 $15.00 
KING ALFRED, large rich golden yellow, it is still the unbeaten King_----- 1.40 10.00 
a = KING ALFRED Seedlings, Hybrids of different shades, shapes and sizes____-_- 50 4.00 
= = TREeeenve, the largest trumpet Daffodil._................._.............. 2.50 20.00 
” white NELLY, an early flowering, rather small but very attractive Narcissus, pure 
RLS eS SER FS RE Se a en a a 75 6.00 
Barrii COSSACK, white perianth, intense dark orange-red cup —_----------------------- 2.50 20.00 
FIREBRAND, coos waeee pera ee eee Bee 45 3.00 
” FUSELIER, creamy white perianth, beautiful spreading cup, edged bright scarlet__ 40 3.00 
” MASTERPIECE, a real gem for amateurs. Perianth perfectly rounded of the purest 
white with a flattened crown of brilliant red____..__________________---__---_- 4.00 30.00 
” RED BEACON, creamy white perianth, orange cup —_--_------------------_----_- 3.25 25.00 
Bicolor GLORY OF SASSENHEIM, one of the largest bicolors, broad white perianth with 
EE OE COE ea ee eee 75 5.00 
” MISS ELIEN TERRY, pure white perianth, yellow trumpet. One of the finest bi- 
IRR te gc a gE Pe 75 5.00 
Inc omparabilis LUCIFER, white perianth, cup an intense glowing orange-red color________- 45 3.00 
WILL SCARLET, creamy perianth, very fine large orange cup. A striking 
SS EES) OFEES SE SRE Reg Sa Rae a en ae lear Sah a re 1.80 14.00 
Poeticus HORACE, white perianth, blead scariet evye.._..____._.___..._ .._.._.._.._....__-. 1.30 10.00 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND, one of the very best poeticus, large perianth of the purest 
white, cup yellow edged RE a ee a el ee ae 1.20 9.00 
Stella SULPHUR QUEEN, very elegant cutflower, creamy perianth with double crown____ 30 2.50 
Campernel ODORUS GIGANTHEUM, elegant and large campernel of clear yellow color_- -70 5.00 
Poetaz LA CITRONIERE, clear yellow perianth and cup. Giving five and six flowers to 
one stem and three and more stems from one bulb __________________________- .60 4.00 
Double Narcissus THE PEARL, very showy double rosette-shaped __.__-________________- .70 5.00 


$26.30 


By omnes | the above 20 varieties, we will send them in only first grade quality, f. o. b. New York for the 
amount of $25.00. 


The above collection contains some specimens of every separate section of Narcissi and we have carefully 
selected of each section the best types. 


If you are an Amateur Grower of Narcissi the above collection will 
delight you, and if you do not know these beautiful spring flowers, we are 
sure — procuration of our collection will make you an enthusiast. Give 
it a tri 


DARWIN TULIPS 


Amongst the tulips none are better for garden decoration than this class. The colors vary from dazzling 
scarlet to dark purplish brown and all shades of white, light rose, deep pink, are found amongst them. We de- 
liver a fine assorted collection containing all shades in 20 named varieties of twelve each for $10.00. Superfine 
mixture $2.00 per 100. 

5% allowed for cash with order. 

Both in your and our behalf we would advise te ORDER EARLY. Shipping time is August. 


JI HEEMSKERK 
Breeder of Narcissi and Gladioli 
Care P. Van Deursen Sassenheim-Holiand 


It takes about 6 weeks for a return letter. If we have your order in time to ship first days of August, bulbs 
can reach you towards the end of that month at planting time. (Treatment very easy and will be readily 
explained upon request.) 
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To the Readers of 
The Flower Grower 


O DOUBT YOU WILL be pleased to 
know of my very successful sales sea- 
son just past as it is an indication of 
the great and growing popularity of 

the Gladiolus. Nearly 6,000 orders have been 
filled at my place at a total value of almost 
$60,000, and had it not been for the “dull times” 
and a consequent limited advertising campaign, 
my sales would easily have reached a total of 
$100,000.00. 

I have greatly enjoyed the many fine 
letters from my patrons in expression of their 
satisfaction with the bulbs received by them, 
and only regret that time does not allow me 
to reply more fully to all of them, as I should 
very much like to do so.Only a small number 
of errors, proportionately, have been reported, 
and of course I always gladly correct these as 
nearly and promptly as possible. 

I want to take this occasion to again thank 
my friends and patrons for their splendid 
patronage and commendation of my new 
strains of Kunderd Gladioli, which has made 
their success so remarkable, and trust that 
the future will hold still more pleasures in 
store for all lovers of the beautiful Gladiolus. 
With very best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


A. E. KUNDERD 
June, 1921 
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FRYER’S 
NEW IRIS--- 


I am preparing a new catalog, and be- 
sides my new Iris, it will contain the 
dependable varieties of Hemerocallis, 
Gladioli, Peonies, Phlox, and other 
flowers. 


All varieties of my new Iris, where my 
stock of them will permit, will be 
greatly reduced in price. 


It will also contain views of flowers in 
the field, and other objects of interest. 
One will be a Weeping Form of the 
Colorado Blue Spruce. It is 30 feet 
high, and greatly admired by all who 
see it. 


If interested write for copy. 


WILLIS E. FRYER 


Mantorville, Minn. U.S. A. 
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PEONIES AND IRISES 


“Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties” 


is a real handbook and a companion no Peony or 
Iris enthusiast can afford to be without. For the bene- 
fit of our customers, present or prospective, we are 
obliged to ask for a remittance of $1.00, which will be 
applicable upon the first order amounting to $10.00 or 
more, before sending this book to you. Most think- 
ing people well understand why we ask for this initial 
deposit. This method has proven itself very satisfac- 
tory during the past six months both to our customers 
and to ourselves. We assure you, at any rate, that we 
are not trying to “sell a catalog.” All customers still 
receive their current copy gratis. 

In addition, we now have ready for mailing 


Farr’s Bulb Booklet 





which we will gladly send upon request. Take 
advantage of the 10% discount on all bulb 
orders received before July 15th and order now. 
It also contains four worthy Peony and Iris col- 
lections which we are offering this fall. 





BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


121 Garfield Avenue 
WYOMISSING, - - Pennsylvania 
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GROWERS!!! 


Send for our trade list 
of Gladiol. Last Call 





IMPORTANT 


We have moved our business from Mount Clemens, Mich., 
Please do not forget that our 


to Grand Rapids, Mich. 
address 1s now as follows: 


P. VOS & SON, @. 0. bx 555) Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| | The Peterson 
aN | PEONY DIGEST 


is to the endless varieties 
offered what the Five-Foot 
Library is to the literature 
of the world. 





Send us your name and address 
and we will mail you a copy 
when issued in June. 


Peterson Nursery 


1032 Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, - Hlinois 
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@n — 
et fe Home Gardens 
Scishinnee” - M. H. Phipps 


Paulding, Ohio 
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UNITED BULB CO. 
The home of choice Gladioli 


MT. CLEMENS, : 











MICHIGAN 





— 








Surplus Dahlias~Reducing Acreage 


S50 DAHLIAS—Good Exhibition and Commercial 
Varieties—at less than one-third value—$5.00 


Our Garden Collection 
13 Fine Dahlias, Prepaid, - - - 


Write for Catalogue 


Che Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches, Long island, N.Y. 


$2.00 
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For Your Garden--Buy 


Choice Colorado Irrigation. Grown 
Bulbs, Dahlias and Glads 


Never stunted by drought or excessive rain or heat. “They are fuil of Pep” 
BE SURE AND GROW THESE DAHLIAS 
Golden West—(Hy-C) The now famous bronze cut flower_____.__- $ 
Washington City—(Hy-C) Our Gates white last year_............ 2. 
Frau Geheimrath Schieff—(C-D) Entrancing apricot-orange with 
Pride of California—Giant red Dec. cut flower “The American 
a neal i nd eens sheentiiienetereaimins 
Yellow Giant—Holland Dee—Fine yellow______.___...__-_........--. 
Princess Mary—Grand Holland pink peonmy__.._................. _ 
D. M. Moore—Largest and darkest marcon Hyb—show__........__. 


This month all above (mention Flower Grower) for $6.00 $7.6 
This month we continue the 8% discount on all cash orders. (Ex- 
cept on “Carlson Creations.”) 
ladiolus—White Giant— Holland Glad—Largest white grown. Ea. 60c, 
doz. $6.50. @ Hundreds of kinds of Dahlias. Send for catalogue. 


CARLSON DAHLIA GARDENS 
BOULDER, COLORADO WHOLESALE 


Rees ik Bh 


RETAIL 














Society, but the N. E. G. S. an 
Mr. Stephen says: “Iam pleased to 


JOE COLEMAN, 











ANNOUNCING SHEILA 


Offer alimited amount of SHEJILA—(A Coleman Origination)—for delivery 
Fall 1921. A few bulbs of SHEILA were sent out last season for trial but 
space does not permit to tell all the nice things said about it. However, 
we append herewith a statement from a man recognized as one of the 
test producers of exhibition flowers in the entire country: Mr. A. L. 
nee cand Waban, Mass. Mr. Stephen won at the Boston Show which not only covered the American Gladiolus 
the Mass. Hort. Society, 19 First Prizes on 20 entries (13 from the A. G. S.) 
give you my experience with Sheila and my opinion of it, because it is a 
‘REAL GLAD.’ With me it was magnificent; planted six inches deep it bloomed in 80 days. Two fine sturdy 
spikes to each bulb; enormous blooms of rich salmon color and wonderful texture.” 
tion of Sheila is so complete it is needless to say more. 
To encourage wide distribution will offer large bulbs at 50c. each ; $5 per doz. 
$2.50 per doz. Limit as to quantity one dozen of each size to a customer. 


Cleveland Road, 
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CLEVELAND 8CAD 
RAVENNA OHIO 
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HE CLAD 
























Mr. Stephen’s descrip- 


Planting stock, 25c. each; 


RAVENNA, OHIO 



























New Colors 


Nothing is more beautiful than te Gladiolus 
Primulinus, with their artistically arranged 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. 


Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. 


Ask for Catalogue. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields, 


C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 











IGLADIOLUS BULBS 











1 to 1} inch bulbs of the finest quality 


Dz. 100 
Dive. Peencis Ring................ 25 $1.50 | 
i 2.50 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr...______ 40 2.50 
eT 2.00 
Empress of India___..........-- 35 2.00 
Prepaid to the fifth zone. Order early 


GEO. HALL, - Adelphia, N. J. 
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- SPECIAL OFFER 


We are offering these varieties at reduced prices so as to enable our 
customers to make liberal plantings of the better varieties and also to 
try out some of the newer introductions. 

TERMS: 30 days net, 2% 10 days, 3% cash with order. Packing charges at cost. No extra charge for small quantities. 


Special Attractive Terms: As a special inducement we will accept 30 days after date of invoice, customer’s note for 
| 120 days at 7%, thus allowing five months terms. This applies to orders of $100.00 and over. 


GLADIOLI 














1%” 14%" ’ xy" wy” 











ANNY WIGMAN. Pure yellow with soft red blotch -Per 1000 $50.02 $45.00 $36.00 $28.00 $20.00 
ARIZONA. Fine dark pink with maroon marking on lower petals__.._...-.----.~~-.---------- 50.00 45.00 36.00 28.00 20.00 
ASHTABULA. A color between America and Panama. It is the improved America and will 

take an important place among the leading EE RR SE Ee ee ae 70.00 62.00 50.00 40.00 25.00 
SD =e = EEE 42.00 35.00 28.00 





ee Light sulphur, large flower, a new and very fine variety and much resembling 
Seseaieiiasieeteaenaeeataaninnae ea hieeinih a teandeieatendimenieebapindenaeidemmn ateearisado-o cen tain liinineseninenescmretenemnianeedl Per 100 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 
















































































CORNELL. Beautiful light pink; very fine variety TS i See oe ee 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 
ELECTRA. Beautiful orange red with small white blotch. Award of Merit Haarlem and Lon- 
EE a Ne a ae ES FO 50.00 45.00 38.00 30.00 25.00 
| EMPRESS OF INDIA. Rich deep purplish red, very fine variety - 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 16.00 
FAUST. Deep violet Harvard crimson with lighter shade on lower petals- 40.00 35.00 28.00 22.00 16.00 
—— OF HOLLAND. Fine — with light blue markings in throat. Large flower, well 
aced on long straight spike 36.00 30.00 22.00 16.00 
| GLOnY OF KENNEMERLAND. Rose color with darker blotch, very large flower__.........-- 70.00 62.00 50.00 40.00 35.00 
GOLDEN WEST. Brilliant orange with darker mottled throat. A superb flower______--~~~- 40.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 17.00 
GOLIATH. Dark purple, very large flowers. An excellent variety 70.00 62.00 50.00 40.00 35.00 
HALLEY. Delicate salmon pink with creamy blotch. Very attractive flower; early bloom- 
ing lities have made it one of the popular varieties_________ am 12.00 9.00 
KING OF REDS. Clear brick red with darker markings on lower petals. 32.00 27.00 22.00 18.00 15.00 
; L°IMMACULEE. Undoubtedly the best commercial white gladiolus in existence. Very tall spike 
well set with tremendous large flower of great substance_____ 50.00 40.00 30.00 
LILY LEHMAN. Blush white, splendid flowers; irregular set on spike, giving it the appear- 
SE iiint ennnndonghienauuninnanerbanbamibaninaeeh ahaa emcee 30.00 24.00 20.00 
LISS. Apple blossom pink. A very dainty flower = 75.00 65.00 55.00 45.00 36.00 
MISS LUCILE. Lavender pink, very peeing color. Early....__. 40.00 36.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 
MAJESTIC. Delicate orange pink. A brilliant color, certificate of Merit.____________-_ Per 100 30.00 24.00 18.00 16.00 12.00 
MARIE. Mauve, an extremely large flower on tall spike........____._._...-___________________ 55.90 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 
Pry FENNELL. Pale violet mauve, mingled with some rose. The effect is most beautiful 80.00 65.00 50.00 
ASTER WIETZE. Dark violet, an excellent cut flower____..---.______ se 55.00 45.00 35.00 30.00 25.00 
MAUVE CLAIR. Clear mauve gladiolus, well formed spike__...__~_ ai _.-. 60.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 
MRS. ATT. American Rose color, extra fine variety 40.00 32.00 28.00 20.00 15.00 
MR. "THEODORE. Scarlet with white blotch. Scarlet spotted. A very — grower______ 40.00 32.00 28.00 20.00 15.00 
} NIAGARA. Beautiful creamy yellow with primrose yellow throat. Good spike___.....------- 40.00 32.00 28.00 20.00 15.00 
PANAMA. Large wax-like flower, clear pink. Large spike_....___ 20.00 15.00 | 
PEACE. A white flower, very large, with pale violet feathering on interior petals. Flowers 
correctly placed on a tall graceful spike 20.00 15.00 
PINK BEAUTY. Pale carmine, with large geranium blotch on lower petals. Very early_____- 40.00 30.00 24.00 15.00 
PINK PERFECTION. Beautiful soft pink. Color of the carnation Enchantress. A tall 
grower, rather late blooming. The spike is well set with flowers and frequently artisti- 
1 akon teetard anaiinomngmnnawiongmng mine om 30.00 20.00 
PRIDE OF HILLEGOM. The best blood red gladiolus. A most wonderful variety._.__Per 10@ 15.00 13.00 10.00 8.00 7.00 
a OF WALES. Beautiful light salmon with orange shade, very early first class certifi- 
RE I ees eee See ae 40.00 30.00 25.00 
RED CANNA. Rich red, large flowers of great substance well placed upon a tall spike____-- 50.00 45.00 36.900 28.00 24.00 
SAFFRANO. Light yellow, _ v3 ft A ei 55.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 











SCHWABEN. Pure canary yellow shading to a = oo yellow. Strong spike and sturdy 
50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.00 


plant 
STELLA. Light red, with white blotch 40.00 35.00 28.00 18.00 
WILBRINK. Lovely flesh pink, with creamy blotch on lower petals. New and very beautiful 40.00 32.00 25.00 
WILLY WIGMAN. Beautiful blush white with dark carmine blotch 2 25.00 20.00 
WAR. Deep red of brilliant color, extra large open flowers. > - -_--- 45.00 35.00 25.90 20.00 14.00 
YELLOW HAMMER. Pure yellow, extra strong grower-_........-............-_-_--___- 28.00 22.00 18.00 


New Varieties Worth While Growing 

















All Prices per 100 
BETTY BENNING. Tyrian Rose, lower petals feathery white with penciling of aster purple $10.00 $ 8.00 $ 7.00 $ 6.00 8% 4.00 
EFFECTIVE. White, tips of petals have rich Tyrian rose markings edged light yellow. A 


“ 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
ELENOR GRAY. Light purple, white center. A very fine variety 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 















































FLORA. Beautiful canary yellow with scarcely any markings. We consider it the best yel- | 
SES de bicintienehiatatmenntRnnduint ba walmws = ontieebime® serge c 25.00 20.00 16.00 13.00 12.00 | 
GLORIOSA. White, flushed pink; clear shapely spike EE - 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 
HUBERTUS. Extra fine lilac, long SS a a a ae eee 11.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 4.00 
ILLUMINATOR. Brilliant rose red, dark carmine on lower Is; wonderful variety__..._.-- 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 
JEAN KLOCK. Aster purple, delicate white feathering on lower petals. Very rich flower_.__ 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 | 
KING OF BELGIUM. Spectrum red, self color except delicate pencil of white on_lower petals 20.00 16.00 14.00 10.00 8.00 | 
LOVELINESS. A beautiful cream colored variety with darker markings. Statefy spike with | 
ination ptiguinininginnpnintimiminiamiinn oan an wisip 7.50 6.50 5.50 4.50 3.60 | 
MAIDENBLUSH. Delicate pink, with darker pink blotches. Very dainty flower. We consider | 
it one of the most attractive varieties of the Primulinus_____ 30.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 | 
MARTHA. White, very faint of pink on tips of petals, lower petals feathered Tyrian rose, | 
edges yellow EO 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
PERSIA. Blackish red purple; pure white marking | on base of lower ‘petals EE TASES Saas 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
I en eee nti ocicigemnintinnntinetinietaumnunne 16.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 
SULTANA. Pomegranate purple, lower petals feathered white_______ mi 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 } 
VIOLA. Mallow purple, large white blotch; marked pansy purple_______ 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 | 
VERONA. Scarlet red, self, anthers dark red, LC LS LA a a a a 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 | 
VESUVIUS. Scarlet, deep red, feathered peach red, delicate carmine penciling ............ 10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 4.00 


Important Notice:—As our stock is limited in some instances; to avoid delay in filling orders, 
please give a second and third choice on each variety you order. } 


NATIONAL BULB FARMS, INC,  BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Puyallup Iris Gardens 


In the glorious Puget Sound country in North- 
western Washington all varieties of the 


German Iris Grow to Perfection. 


This includes such shy growers elsewhere, as Alcazar ; the 

orious Caterina and ine. Ed. Michel. The wonder- 
ul Oriflame, Pf rautlieb. The lordly English 
Black Knight, and others. All our customers speak in the 
highest terms of the healthy, big, strong roots we grow 



































W: H oo had a my ne here and send out. 
year and are sold out o July, August, September are “The” Planting Months. 
Gladiolus bulbs for this sea- Put in your orders early. Descriptive price list upon request. 
son as a result of our advertising O. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 
in THE FLOWER GROWER. Thank | ™ 
you. 
A. P. BONVALLET & Co., f | 
Gladiolus Specialists, CEDAR HILL NURSERY | 
Wichert, Ills. BROOKVILLE ~ 
Glen Head Long Island Now York | 








Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 


LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX | 





























M. F. WRIGHT AND C. C. WRIGHT 


wish to announce that they have joined hands in 
the Glad business and the firm’s name will be 


M. F. & C. C. Wright, 
Sturgis, Michigan 


They are offering cash prizes for best three spikes 
of Louise at the Show at St. Thomas, Canada. 
$10.00 for the first prize, $6.00 for the second 
and $4.00 for the third. 


Catalogue will be ready by October 15th, and 
a picture of Louise will go with each catalogue. 


Send in your names for mailing list 








GLADIOLUS—LOUISE 
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To Gladiolus Growers: 


You Should Join 


THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Organized in 1910 and has held annual flower exhibitions since that 

date. It has done much to further the welfare of the Gladiolus as 

a flower, improve its nomenclature, test new varieties, study dis- 

eases, and introduce it to the pubiic. 

All mernbers enjoy attending the annual shows and meeting other 

enthusiastic growers. As a lover and grower of the Gladiolus, 

the mest beautiful flower of the garden, you should join the 

Society and assist in the good wor which it is doing. 

The annual dues are only $2.00, which includes a copy of THE 

FLowenr GROWER during your membership. 4 

Send yeur annual dues, $2.00, (there is no initiation fee) to 
Madison Cooper, Acting Sec’y, Calcium, N.Y. 


The three Cornell Bulletins on the Gladiolus are now again avail- 
able through having been reprinted by the University and all 
members will be entitled to these bulletins. 


We are large growers of 
Gladioli ai the standard kinds 











“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 











Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 


Next Season Attractive Prices for Fancy Asters-- ’ 
U J 25th, all A i ixed 
Say it with pe ng povde Vand noage lg 30c. a 
dozen, $2.00 a hundred; after June 25th, 
Lone Elm Gladioli 25c. a dozen, $1.75 a hundred—Prepaid. 
R. F.D.1 


























Pansy plants in bloom, 50c. a dozen, 
prepaid.— Will send a box of 100 choice 


Grown by Pansy blooms anywhere inside the 4th 








zone for $1.00, prepaid. 


- W. SEILER CO. 
Ravenna, Ohio P.L. WARD, Planisma, Hillsdale, Mich | 























LILYWHITE! 


Special Offer 


We have a surplus of small planting stock of “Lilywhite” 
in sizes 4% to % inch, one year from bulblets, clean, plump 
little bulbs of great vigor. 


These will all make good sized blooming bulbs this 
season and will produce stacks of bulblets. 


Until surplus is gone we will make a special price of 


$6.00 per 100 $50.00 per 1000 











Sound Bulblets of Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Introducer’s pure stock $10.00 per 1000 
5% off for cash with order. Special discount on large quantities. 


Growers send for planting stock trade list. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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To Our Many Friends 
And Customers 


we wish to extend our thanks for their liberal 


4 ° patronage, and bid for their orders both large 
C ener 0. hc. and small for the coming season. 
? ? Our young stock is all planted and in better 
shape than ever before. 
We still have a few of our quality bulbs, but 


— in sending orders kindly name second and 
Originators and Growers of the third choice as many varieties are completely 


Largest and Finest —_ 
aarti Saal ecicm G. D. BLACK & SON 
a Which Price List Retail a 
bert Lea, Shall We Send You? —— oe, 














Gladioli and Petunias = 


THE BRAND PEONIES 


We still have on hand dormant in our Immense 


Catalogue on Request. Frost Proof Storage Building an almost un- 
broken line of Brand Peonies in large sized retail 


roots of 


A. J. Davis, Chas. McKellip, Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Browning, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Faribault, Frances Willard, Gov. John- 
son, H. F. Reddick, Harriet Farnsley, Helen Wolaver, Lora 
Dexheimer, Louisa Brand, Longfellow, Mary Brand, Mid- 


Kentfield, Marin County California night, Moses Hull, Old Silver Tip, Phoebe Carey, Richard 
? Carvel, Ruth Brand, Sisters Annie, and Winnifred Domme. 
Brand Nursery Company 
OTA 


FARIBAULT, MINNES 


IRIS AND PEONIES--Quality Plus Service 


Te Glad Philosopher says: “As a usual thing I get the least value from the advertiser who glibly promises 
































the most.” And do you know I have noticed that same thing ? Now I am not going to promise anything — 
that I will try to make a permanent customer of fo who sends me an order. That you may not 
afraid to send an order, I present a few letters received from pleased customers in various parts of the 


country. If interested read on: 


From Philadelphia, Pa.—“ The Iris roots have just arrived—I should say ‘clumps’—and I am delighted with them. Every 
order that ay send me seems to be better than the last. Thank you very much for sending such large roots, I appreciate 
it very much.” 

From St. George, N. B.—“Our Peonies all turned out well and some of them bloomed—they were very beautiful. We 
are well pleased and would like to get some more stock from you in the fall.” 

From Fanwood, N. J.—“1 must thank you for the large, generous rhizomes of Iris which I received safely, and a neighbor 
who also received her collection from you was most enthusiastic over those you sent her. I shall send for more next year.” 

From Hartford, Conn.—“ 1 want to thank you for the splendid Iris plants you senttme. I received at least three times as 
much for my money as I did from the last house I ordered from. They are worth a lot more than they cost.” 

From Waltham, Mass.—“I take great pleasure in sending friends to you for I know they will get good value for their 
money.” 

From Pittsburg, Kansas.—“1I was under the impression that the soil of Mass. was deficient in fertility but it certainly is 
adapted to growing Iris as I have never seen better bulbs than the ones you sent me.” 

From East Berlin, Pa.—“ Thirteen shipments are in and planted and yours is the best, though a number are very good.” 

From Selma, Ala.—* My Dear Friend: I shall so address you for never have I had such a friendly package of plants as the 
Peonies. They were the perfection of plants and I thank you; while they were ten days en route they came as though just 
from your garden, they were so well packed.” 

From Philadelphia, Pa.—“ Thanks, again! ~ Every little order helps to spread Wellesiey Peonies around the country, and 
every satisfied recipient wil! add one more to the list. I hope to be able to send many more to you in the near future.” 

During 1920 I received just one “kick,” and that came from a man who did not see the goods: San Francisco, Cal.—“You 
most certainly used very poor judgment in sending a dozen Iris in a very heavy box by express. The express charge was so 
exorbitant that I refused to accept the package. I paid for the experience and hope you will profit by having the matter 
brought to your attention.” 

Inasmuch as the Iris were in a cardboard box without any packing material whatever, the only way I could make the pack- 
age lighter was to send smaller plants and fewer of them. Although I was out $1.24 (which I had to pay the Express Co.), I 
shall continue to send good measure as that seems to be more satisfactory to most people. 


If you attend the Peony Show in Boston, come out and see us. 
Price list for the asking. 


GEO. N. SMITH, - Wellesley Hills, 82, Massachusetts 
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The Modern When you see a flower garden--think | 


) of Brunt’s Perennials 
- DAHLIA ee et 
“*A Hundred Forms and D A 
a Thousand Colors”’ 


I have known Dahlias eae 
intimately for nearly 30 A popular auxiliary to the hardy border. 
years and can promise 
you that the collection . : ae 
delow ia a good. one. Here are Eight of our best cut-flower varieties : 

. , Sure loom sure 
Mrs. Pentinand Joftries to 4-4 you. Flame—Cactus—Red 
A : - Co ‘ f 00 Pr > Mes. J. es emg > ll ga Pink 

‘Sure Bioom llection epaid Jack Rose—Decorative—Crimson 
to ; or $2. Mrs. Jones—Cactus—Red and White 

Madonna, Peony-flowered, White Yellow Duke—Show—Rich Yellow 
Mina Burgle, Decorative, Scarlet Lyndhurst— Decorative—Brilliant Scarlet 
F. A. Walker, Decorative, Lavender-pink ' La Belle—Cactus—Wine Red 
Mrs. Bowen Tufts, Peony-flowered, Rosy Purple Rev. Hall—Cactus—Orange 
Golden Gem, Cactus, Yellow 


My Catalog Will Tell You the Whole Story We will send 1 tuber of each variety named (labeled) for 


Gives notes on the culture of the Dahlia; with complete . 
collection of Gladioli, Peonies, Irises, Phlox, Chrysanthe- $2.00 Prepaid 
mums, Hardy Plants, Flowering Shrubs and Evergreens. oe : as 
Abundantly illustrated. Well worth any garden lover’s and include in the box a SURPRISE, consisting of a 
time. Send for your free copy. labeled perennial plant valued at 25 cents. 


J es K. Alexander Ask for a copy of Brunt’s Garden Guide. 


The Largest Dahlia Grower It describes over 100 desirable perennials. 
in the World 


1-10 CENTRAL STREET Orchadotte Nurseries 
East Bridgewater, - J Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 
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Only a Few Left---Last Call 


(All unsold will be planted by June 15th) 
Planting Stock and Bulblets of Money-Making Varieties 


Planting Stock pre Bulblets 


Up to Per 1 

King Philip. B.F. White’s best red. Early. Free from disease. Good propagator $ 8.00 $ 14.00 $ .90 
Minnesota. Named by G. D. Black. A light blotched cream and pink variety. Very 

early and gives fine bloom from small corms 7.00 12.00 80 
Bordeaux. Of Holland origin. Beautiful- wine red with unusual light streaking. 

Early and distinctive. Unusual 40.00 60.00 4.00 
Ida Van. One of F.underd’s beautiful orange-red varieties. Exceedingly popular 

OE SSS ORE ST aT +. Ma A ea 9.00 1.00 
Brenchleyensis. One of the very oldest of the red varieties, having many open flow- 

ers. Gives good flower spikes from small corms 4.00 40 
Scarsdale. Introduced by Arthur Cowee. Lilac lavender. Tall growing. Distinctive 
acne > Ideal Mixed. Composed wholly of Kunderd’s seedlings. Some very fine 


ngs 8.00 1.20 
Intensity. Another of Cowee’s favorites. Good propagator. Profuse bloomer. Scarlet 
red with silver marks . 1.00 
Schwaben. A very strong growing blotched sulphur yellow. Everybody wants this 
variety. Every one of the rather small bulblets grow 
Bulblets have been stored under moist conditions and will germinate well. 
Order promptly as no stock will be held past the 15th of the month. 


Our sales of Gladiolus bulbs for the season just closing increased beyond 
our expectations, and we thank our patrons for the pleasure it has given us. 


_. Have planted many new varieties this spring, and our catalogue this fall 
will contain over 100 names. Do not fail to send for a copy. Thereis no time 
like the present. 


Let us place your name on our mailing list 


H. M. BARRETT & SON, CRANBURY, N. J. 




















